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Stalin and Molotoff, keys to Russian enigma 














Washington’s headquarters in 1777 at the 
YOU S HARE D IN THE LOSS Battle of Brandywine, this historic farmhouse 
at Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, was destroyed 












by fire in 1931. We shall be glad to mail free an 


enlarged reproduction without advertising and 





when flames swept this historic house ! ready for framing. See instructions below. 


| MES racing through this Penn- 
sylvania farmhouse in 193] 
robbed every American of an his- 
toric heritage. Occupied by General 
Washington in 1777 as headquarters 
during the Battle of Brandywine, its 
purchase as a national shrine had 
long been advocated. 

Y our own house may not possess 
historical tradition, but think what 
its loss would mean. If fire strikes 
swiftly, are you adequately pro- 
tected ? 

United Mutual offers a plan 
whereby you may make a substan- 
tial saving in your present insurance 
costs. Or this plan may enable you 
to secure additional protection at 
no greater cost than you are now 
paying. 

How do we do it? First, United 
Mutual uniformly refuses to insure 
property where fire - breeding con- 


struction, inaccessible location, or averaged from twenty-five to thirty- 
faulty protection causes a fire haz- _ five per cent of premium costs, de- 
ard. Thus we have fewer losses to pending on the type of property. 
pay. Second, United Mutual deals We shall be glad to mail you full 
direct with you, avoiding high sales information without obligation, t 
costs. These savings we pass along gether witha printof the illustration 
to our policy chitdioes in dividends. shown above, mounted for framing 
In every year since our establish- for your home or office. Write to- 
ment in 1908 these dividends have day for your copy. 


United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals: al 0 
compensation, automobile, and general liability insurance in cooperation with 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 







) MUTUAL. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Company of Careful People” 








Home Office: 175 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Your winter's coal could pass here 
in two minutes 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ERE a river of coal flows to a 
power plant that keeps New 
York’s subway trains running. Six Good- 
tich belts work in a conveyor system 
taking coal from a boat at the dock, 
Cafrying it under a street, up stee 
inclines, to the top of the building 
and into the boiler storage bunkers. 
The “flow” is faster than a man can 
walk; a ton passes by in 10 seconds. 
In the distance is a tripper, where the 
coal suddenly rises and falls, to go 
from belt to Baar el 


On this conveyor, No. 10 in the 
system, an old Goodrich belt lasted 6 
years; the present belt 8 years; new 


belts will last longer than ever, saving 
more and more money for their owners 
—due to a dozen Goodrich improve- 
ments. These mechanical operations 
thus become increasingly practical, 
keep on lowering the costs of indus- 
trial power and industrial products. 


Goodrich belts are made of several 
plies of heavy cotton duck or cords— 
rubbe: between them, rubber above 
and below. Each kind of rubber is a 
recently developed or improved rubber 
compound. Goodrich research men 
constantly study these compounds to 
make them last longer, stand more 
flexing, more abuse, more grinding and 


pulling on long uphill conveyor systems 

Whether you’re buying the newest 
rubber product or one of the oldest, 
you can truly assure yourself the utmost 
in performance, the newest develop- 
ments and improvements by specifying 
Goodrich. Ask any Goodrich Distrib- 
utor about the latest Goodrich improve- 
ments in any product you use. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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In 1869-1104 Hours-Chicago - California 
loday - 39% Hours on Union Pacific 





@ See the Cecil B. DeMille 
Paramount spectacle 
“UNION PACIFIC” 


starring Barbara Stanwyck 
and Joel McCrea. 


Too! it 


star of 
Cecil B. DeMille’s 


“UNION PACIFIC’’ 


says: ‘‘ After my part in pictur- 
ing the story of the railroad’s 
dramatic struggle to span the 
continent, the speed and com- 
fort of these modern Stream- 
liners seems miraculous.’’ 



































Yes, the puffing old “‘iron horse” of 
those early days bears little resem- 
blance to the flashing Diesel-driven 
Streamliners that travel over 
the smooth roadbed between 


Chicago and the West Coast in only 
39%4 hours. 


The air-conditioned Pullman and 
Coach equipment is modern to the 
last detail. Dining and Lounge Cars 
are superbly appointed. True west- 
ern hospitality is reflected in the 
thoughtful service of the Union 
Pacific personnel. 


In planning a trip to the San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair...to Southern 
California... the Pacific Northwest 
or Colorado, save time and double 
the enjoyment of your trip by riding 
a Streamliner. 

W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 705, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Fort Smith, Fort Worth 


Burton Rascoe’s criticism of the “Gray, 
of Wrath” is devastating—it shows u 
the slipshod philosophy that is making , 
mess of American life in these New Deyj 
days. However, I think he is in for a JityJ 
ribbing from the comrades. He mea, 
“Fort Smith and Van Buren,” not “Foy 
Worth and Van Buren,” did he not? 

WALTER Kvyy 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Burton Rascoe replies: “Yes. A slip of 
the typewriter.” 





Undesirable Aliens 
News item—“Bund Says F.D.R. Insuls 


Hitler.” Just how long would an organin. 
tion of Americans in Nazi Germany, com: 
parable with this organization of Naj 
Germans in the United States of America, 
last? 

As an average American citizen, I pit 
Reds and Nazi Bunds in the same class‘¢- 
cation-—a classification that is wholly uw. 
desirable. Why not make compulsory 
passage available both to Reds and Bun 
goose-steppers, taking them back to the 
lands where they are more appreciated? 

Just an American, 
JOHN R. BALDWIN 
Pampa, Texas 





The Stalking Sex 


This is the last straw! I’ve just come 
across a book labeled “How to Marry the 
Perfect Man,” by a woman called Helen 
Gardom—who claims she did. 

Isn’t it about time we men got together 
and started to do something about all this 
planning and scheming and advice on the 
part of the women? I will admit marriage 
is probably a wonderful thing for mos 


people, but I resent this advice busines 


which makes every man a setup for gitls 
who’ve read such books. 

Personally, I’m fed up with the whole 
idea and I'll be glad to hear from any 
other men—or women—who feel the same 
way. Something ought to be done! 

HAROLD MARSHALL 

Sunnyside, New York City 





Re Goldfish Derby 


Your issue of Apr. 10, 1939, reporting on 
the goldfish derby, said that Clark Ur 
versity led with 89 goldfish swallowed by 
one “Joe Deliberato” (actually Joe Dil- 
berto). I am sure you will be interested to 
know that though your news item may 
have been taken from the front page 
one of the Boston papers there has neve! 
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been any goldfish swallowing on the Clark 
campus. The story of the Diliberto prowess 
was published as a practical April fool 
joke. The young man was away on his 
vacation at this particular time and was 
very much upset indeed over publication 
of the fabrication. 

The Worcester Telegram retracted, on 
Apr. 3, the story as published in the Sun- 
day edition of Apr. 2. Of course, retrac- 
tions never make the front page. 

HOMER P. LITTLE 

Dean 
Clark University 
Worcester, Mass. 


Newsweek thanks Dean Little for his 
correction. The story came from both an 
individual correspondent and our wire 
service and was accepted in good faith. 





An Appreciation 


I feel I must compliment you on Ray- 
mond Moley’s editorial of May 1 in News- 
WEEK. 

It seems to me that, if any agency in 
this country will bring to the people of 
this country the true presentation of the 
European problem, they will look at the 
matter in a practical way and not from a 
hysterical and emotional angle. 

He was absolutely correct when he said 
that this is not a struggle over ideologies. 
It is a struggle for the mastery of Europe; 
and America has absolutely no place in 
this fight over real estate. If he will con- 
tinue to bring that home with all his 
power, he will be doing his country an out- 
standing service. 

A. E. PAYSON 

Norwichtown, Conn. 





The Moody Monthly 


It has been called to my attention that 
the issue of Newsweek for Apr. 24 had an 
article on religious periodicals which seems 
to have entirely ignored the Moody 
Monthly. The Christian Century is men- 
tioned as having an outstanding circula- 
tion; yet it has almost 10,000 less than 
Moody Monthly. 

E. D. CHRISTIE 
Publication Manager 
Moody Monthly 
Chicago, Il. 


Children’s Clothes 


Your issue of May 8 says garment 
makers may at last start sizing children’s 
clothes in a way to make sense. I hope so— 
I have to buy everything from 9s to 15s 
for my 8-year-old, and I’m going crazy. 

MRS. J. C. EDWARDS 





Chicago, Ill. 
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SApen Account Financing 
Scores Double Success 





Slow-pay Customer Takes Tip 
From Creditor- - Business 
and Credit Now A1 





O put reverse English on the old proverb, “‘one man’s 
meat can be nourishing diet for the other fellow, too.” 


The Brown Corporation* was a regular user of our service. 

It gave their company money-power far in excess of what 
its regular connections had provided. Brown had been selling 
considerable merchandise to Black & Company,* getting cash ad- 
vances on shipment from us and clearing them off the slate as 
Black’s checks came in. But gradually, Black began taking 
longer time to pay. 


Since he had long been a good customer of Brown’s, we frequently 
permitted an extension of time, but advised a frank talk to see 
where things were heading. They quickly found the reason. His 
regular bank credit wasn’t enough to finance the volume of sales 
Black needed. His working capital was continually frozen in 
receivables. First he had to pass up discounts on his payables. 
Next, he was passing due dates. 


Brown explained our service . . . told how it was helping him. He 
urged Black to consult us. We were called in. We negotiated an 
arrangement, effective immediately ... without red tape or delay. 


Then Black’s business curve started up again. In little more than 
a year, Dun had improved his credit rating to Al. By the end of 
1938, his net worth was nearly $200,000 greater, a healthy 
increase of nearly 30%. 

x k* k * 


Which would be better for your business—a borrowing ca- 
pacity set by routine consideration of your capital investment 
and an audit of your present condition? Or, a flexible finan- 
cing system that looks ahead and provides liquid cash for 
financing new sales as fast as you can make them? Write 


“Dept.NW” for our free booklet “CAPITAL AT WORK”. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our records, can be certified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


‘‘Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 




















“X°? marks the spot 
---where colds start 


The “bugs” of common colds, pneu- 





monia and other diseases do their dead- 
liest work on the common drinking 
glass. Why risk infection—and costly 
absences of employees due to illness? | 
AJAX or AERO drinking cups protect | 
your pocketbook by safeguarding em- 
ployees’ health. Cups are crisp, clean, 
pleasant to use—and served from steel 
or Bakelite dispensers. Cost is very low. 
How these services aid business efficiency is | 
told in a booklet ‘New Dividends for Business? 


Free to executives on request. To inspect the 
services, without obligation, check square below. 


LOOK FOR NAME AJAX | ON EACH CLP 
| 





ON EACH CLP 





C Mail us your FREE BOOKLET, and 
() Have dealer tell us about the special 
One Dollar “CET ACQUAINTED” Offer. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. Div. 
68B PRESCOTT STREET,WORCESTER, MASS. 
270 B Broadway e 221 B No. LaSalle Street 

New York Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CoO. DIV. 
416 B Second Street, San Francisco 
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or : 7 
va: 1, Fighting Flavver— 
TC, Gon Kingston, N.C.: When John Holbert 


Washi Mi -ranked his ten-year-old car last week, 
‘t slipped into gear, ran over him, and 
bumped into a tree. He cranked it again; 
jmp ran down a hill and knocked him down. 
-20 [ipnraged, he threw a wrench at it. The 
vrench bounced off a tire and hit Holbert 


— 
in the ankle. 
age 
3] Bar Men— 
Ossining, N.Y.: An audience of Sing 
26 sing convicts applauded the feats of 
\Mistrength exhibited by Charles Atlas, strong 
40 Haman of pulp-magazine advertisements, at 
2 display in the prison. Their handclaps 
42 | . : 
~ [changed to wild cheers when Atlas put 
. fon the climax act of his show—breaking 
46 : _ : 
ian iron bar with his hands. 
51 


aseball Brothers— 


23 Cleveland: Cleveland’s Indians were 
safely ahead, 6 to 4, going into the crucial 
ninth, in a game with the New York 
‘ankees May 4. William Duffy, 52, sitting 
at home listening to the game by radio, 
vas certain the Indians would win. His 
Haw fell as the New Yorkers suddenly 
evened the score. It fell still farther when 
they pounded in four winning runs in the 

































2 tenth. Disgusted, Duffy went out and “got 
- plastered.” Next day he found himself, 
37 along with 41 others accused of overim- 
bibing, before Municipal Judge David 
1] opeland. The judge found all the others 
guilty but was moved by Duffy’s tale of 
7 woe. “I was at that game,” he said. “I 
6 onfess I don’t blame you. Case dismissed.” 
1 Reverse Charges— 
San Francisco, Calif.: In 1904, accord- 
13 ing to Charles Han-Kins, he and his wife 
Jessie agreed on a novel division of labor: 
4 since he was unable to find a job, she went 
to work in a laundry and he did the 
5 |f™phousework for 35 years. Last January, she 
divorced him; last week, he filed suit for 
3 875 monthly alimony. 
6 Afoul at the Fair— 
New York City: Twice last week at 
t the newly opened World’s Fair, officials 
fell afoul of their own regulations: (1) 
Perley Boone, publicity chief, went out- 
—- side the gates, forgetting his pass. Clamor- 
Pon. MS for admittance on his return, he called 
ries ad muear-by reporters to identify him for gate- 
rine , keepers. “We never saw him before,” said 
SWEEX the newspaper men, chuckling. (2) Taking 
| be 0 hint from the Golden Gate Exposition, 
‘enti Bjthe management decided to hire bands of 


minstrels to stroll the grounds and sing. 
But the first such group—sent out as an 
€xperiment—was arrested by World’s Fair 


wy who hadn’t been apprised of the 
est, 



































































Empress of Britain...more space per Cabin 
Class passenger than any other ship 
afloat! Full-size tennis and squash courts, 
swimming pool. Cabin Class, $228 up 
(bath, $240); Tourist,$135.50 up; Third, 
$98 up. Popular Duchesses, $122.50 up 
Tourist Class. Also Mont ships. 













Two colorful ports...Montreal and 
Québec! Just two of the unusual 
attractions you get in exchange for 
39% less ocean! 


























Folders, sailings...your agent or Canadian Pacific: offices in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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WE KEY W2 Ce ON A LOT OF THINGS YOU BUY 


You don’t know what a job it is to keep count of the endless 
things you buy. It takes a closer watchfulness .. . a longer, 
more accurate memory . . . than would ever be “humanly 
possible.” And that’s why Veeder-Root Counting and Com- 
puting Devices are employed to keep an eye on things like 
soap and cigarettes, counting them as they move into packages 
.  . and then also counting the packages. On such jobs, every time 
an electric eye winks, a counting device says “Check!” 


Then, too, these counting devices keep track of the sorting 
of fruit, the husking of corn, the sale of gasoline. They meas- 
ure materials in the plant and in the store. They ‘keep track 
of what you spend in amusement and vending machines. In 
fact, they often count you, when you buy a ticket or pay a fare. 


WORLD’S 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 


Veeder-Root Devices benefit you indirectly in many ways. 
And if you're a manufacturer, perhaps they can benefit you 
directly, by becoming built-in parts of your products. Why 
not? They're now built into products like office appliances, 
voting machines, trucks, elevators, machine guns, meters, 
vending machines, and what have you. They may also be able 
to increase your product’s utility and sales . . . or save you 
money and time in production. Take the first step toward 
finding out. Write for the “Blue Book of Case Histories.” 


VEEDER-ROOT Inc. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


COUNTING AND COMPUTING DEVICES 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
Fo ate 


Bogus British Report 





There’s absolutely no basis for the re- 
port from London that F.D.R.’s now 
famous message to Hitler and Mussolini 
was submitted to the British and French 
Governments for suggestions a week be- 
fore it was made public. The fact is that 
the plan to send a message was decided on 
—in a phone conversation between the 
State Department and Warm Springs— 
only about five days before it was de- 
livered. Back in Washington, Roosevelt 
worked a day and a half with Hull, Welles, 
and Berle in preparing the text and com- 
pleted the final draft just an hour before 
it was dispatched to Rome and Berlin. 


New Cabinet Shift 


Roosevelt will probably have to make at 
least one Cabinet, or sub-Cabinet, change 
in the near future. Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson’s long illness now has him inca- 
pacitated. The department has been run 
by Assistant Secretary Edison, but he has 
just been compelled to take indefinite 
leave because of poor health. Now the de- 
partment is being directed by the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Leahy—who 
retires this summer. 


Third-Term Changes 


There’s ample basis for reports that the 
third-term-for-Roosevelt movement is re- 
viving. Pro-Roosevelt politicians from 
over the country have started the ball 
rolling; a number of F.D.R.’s important 
lieutenants have joined in with gusto, and 
one or more organizations to promote the 
movement will be announced shortly. In 
private conversations, Roosevelt still im- 
plies he wants to retire in 1941, but he’s 
noncommittal when admirers tell him it’s 
his “duty” to run again. The general out- 
look boils down to this: Rooseveltians are 
preparing to use the President as a rally- 
ing post for delegates to be used for nom- 
inating some liberal candidate in 1940. 
There’s a fair chance that candidate may 
be Roosevelt if a big European war breaks 
out, little chance otherwise. 


Anti-Lynching Splutter 


You can discount in advance the hulla- 
baloo that will be raised over anti-lynch- 
ing legislation in Congress before this ses- 


sion ends. In a nusthell, the situation is 
this: To avoid embarrassing Democratic 
leaders by emphasizing the Northern- 
Southern split just when the party was 
trying to tighten its hold on the Negro 
vote, backers of anti-lynch legislation al- 
lowed their drive to lag for two months. 
Before adjournment, they'll revive the bill 
and get it passed by the House. But then 
there'll be no time left for its considera- 
tion in the Senate, where a prolonged fili- 
buster would be a foregone conclusion. 


Guiana for Refugees 


The mission that was sent to British 
Guiana by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Refugees, with Britain’s co- 
operation, has returned and submitted the 
report. That document, unpublicized so 
far, says that the highlands of Guiana 
offer real possibilities for development by 
white men, that it could support from 
100,000 to 1,000,000 people if adequate 
capital is available, and that well-organ- 
ized groups of young prospective settlers 
(300 or 400 in each unit) should be sent 
to the area for further exploration and ex- 
perimental colonizing. 


Wage-Hour Troubles 


There may be a small explosion within 
the Labor Department’s Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion before long. Though Administrator 
Andrews is widely credited with doing an 
efficient job, there’s sharp dissension with- 
in his division over interpretations, pro- 
posed amendments, and enforcement. Dep- 
uty Administrator Paul Sifton has been 
talking of resigning because of disagree- 
ments. 


Kennedy Quitting 


Rumors of Ambassador to London Ken- 
nedy’s resignation will probably come true 
before summer’s end. However, it won’t 
be because of the snipings of the State De- 
partment’s “stop-the-aggressors” group. 
As the Kennedys have told friends, they 
dislike some aspects of London and want 
to raise their youngsters under the Ameri- 
can flag. Provided there’s no new crisis at 
the time, Washington friends look for the 
resignation shortly after the British King 
and Queen complete their visit here. 


Trivia 

Upon ending his Hyde Park visit, Crown 
Prince Olaf of Norway presented all the 
Roosevelt servants with pins and similar 
bits of jewelry bearing the royal crest .. . 


Letters addressed simply to “Congress, 
Washington, D.C.,” “Federal Govern- 


ment,” or “The Senate” have increased 
many-fold in the last few weeks; now to- 
tal about 1,000 a day, most of them plead- 
ing against war . .. Few noted that Wash- 
ington’s huge military display for Pres:- 
dent Somoza of Nicaragua came just four 
days after the Pulitzer Prize was awarded 
to an editorial which boasted: “In this 
land of ours, this America, there is no 
tramp of military boots to entertain the 
visiting statesman” . . . James M. Curley, 
ex-Mayor of Boston and ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, who has had hard luck in 
recent years, tells friends he’s in the money 
again as a result of a gold-mining deal. 





Weygand’s Missions 


Les true, despite official denials, that 
former French Army Chief Maxime Wey- 
gand’s “unofficial” visits to key European 
capitals are to lay groundwork for a 
series of military staff consultations 
scheduled to take place if and when the 
Anglo-French security bloc has been es- 
tablished. The plan is to exchange French 
and British General Staff experts with 
those of Ankara, Bucharest, Warsaw, and 
any other capitals reacting favorably to 
Weygand’s soundings. The axis powers are 
well aware of what Weygand is doing, but 
his status as a private citizen makes diplo- 
matic protests impossible. 


Eden’s Status 


Discount the recurrent rumors about 
Anthony Eden’s reentering the British 
Cabinet. Experts agreed it seemed prob- 
able some months ago, when Eden’s per- 
sonal popularity would have been a biz 
help to the Chamberlain government. But 
now that new world crises have strength- 
ened the government’s hold on voters, the 
picture has changed. Chamberlain might 
overlook his personal grudge against Eden 
but won’t overlook Rome’s violent an- 
tagonism to him so long as London sticks 
to its renewed hope of swinging Mussolini 
away from the Rome-Berlin axis. If and 
when that hope vanishes, Eden may be 
reappointed. 


Nazi Double Cross 


Uncensored mail from Berlin revea's 
that “Aryans” who grabbed off Jewish 
property in Germany at ridiculously low 
prices are beginning to moan about a 
“double cross” by the government. The 
Reich functionaries who fixed the original 
prices have just been ordered to restore 
the official valuation of such property to 
normal and then slap on a special tax 
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amounting in some cases to as much as 
70% of the difference between the two 
figures—thus giving the government its 
cut. 


Chiang’s In-Laws 


Informed groups in China are watching 
a little squabble within the ruling family 
to see whether it will lead to a Cabinet 
upheaval. Chiang Kai-shek doesn’t like 
his wife’s brother-in-law, Premier H. H. 
Kung; considers him incompetent and 
wants to get rid of him. However, he does 
like capable and popular T. V. Soong, 
Mme. Chiang’s brother, and wants him in 
the Cabinet as Finance Minister again. 
The catch is that Mme. Chiang doesn’t 
want Kung ousted—but Soong won’t serve 
in the same Cabinet with Kung, with 
whom he’s not on speaking terms. 


Foreign Notes 

A new anti-Semitic drive is likely to 
break in Lithuania soon, according to an 
informant who has seen the propaganda 
preparations . . . In the last two weeks 
police in Italy have been kept busy de- 
stroying “Down with Mussolini, Long 
live France” placards posted in public 
spots . . . Well-to-do Britons are dodging 
the boosted tax of £30 to £40 on their 
high-powered autos by registering them as 
taxicabs; no law requires that the cars 
actually be operated as cabs. 





‘Currency Boom’ 


ie the successive world crises, Euro- 
peans’ demand for U.S. currency (be- 
cause it’s considered “safest”) has be- 
come so furious that Parisians have now 
evolved a futures market for American 
money. The idea is this: The demand, 
which reached the new peak of $50,000,- 
000 in April, has so outstripped supply 
that even the American Express Co. in 
Paris has found itself shy of bills. So trad- 
ing has been started in contracts for fu- 
ture delivery of U.S. currency. Incidental- 
ly, large-denomination bills are being 
quoted at premiums over ordinary bank 
balances and even over gold—because bal- 
ances and gold can be readily confiscated, 
while currency is easy to hide. 


Hides and Bears 


If you watch commodity-exchange news, 
you’ve probably been amazed at the fire- 
works in the futures market for hides— 
particularly when prices plummeted some 
80 points in a little over an hour last 
month. Here’s the explanation, as pieced 
together by experienced commodity brok- 
ers who compared notes: Big-time stock- 
market operators, hamstrung by New 
Deal restrictions on short selling, have 
flocked into the hides market, where re- 
strictions are few and the required margin 
is only 10% (as against 40% on stock 


exchanges). The new traders, including 
such old-time stock operators as Jesse 
Livermore, speculate in hides on about the 
same basis they once used in playing 
stocks. That explains why recent hide 
future prices, for no apparent reason, 
have closely paralleled stock-market fluc- 
tuations. 


Helpful Strike 


One very practical—but generally over- 
looked—reason why coal operators haven’t 
fallen over themselves to rush settlement 
of their strike is that it may at least give 
a break in the matter of prices to the 
deficit-ridden industry. It works this way: 
Prices on many grades of coal have already 
shot up because of the shortage. But when 
mining is resumed, prices won’t drop back 
to the ruinous pre-strike level until con- 
sumers build up their depleted supplies. 
By that time, the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission might have its minimum prices 
about ready to go into effect. So industrial 
consumers, facing still higher prices, may 
rush to build up ultra-large reserves. 


New Products 


Bottling plants in a few cities are ex- 
perimenting with soda-pop straws made 
of a plastic-like substance and delivered 
in the bottle so that they pop up when 
the cap’s removed . . . Ventalarm is the 
name of a simple automobile gadget that 
whistles when the gasoline tank is being 
filled and stops whistling just before the 
gas reaches the overflowing point; may be 
standard equipment on one or more 1940 
models . . . Being tried out widely at the 
World’s Fair is a newly developed trans- 
parent lacquer that gives all-weather pro- 
tection to polished brass. 


U.S. Silk Myth 


Don’t fall for the widely syndicated 
newspaper stories advising you to “raise 
silkworms if you want to make money.” 
It’s true that mulberry trees and _ silk- 
worms will thrive in the U.S. But when 
it comes to the tedious work of un- 
reeling the 1,600 feet of silk strands in a 
cocoon, it’s another story. It takes some 5 
miles of such strands to make one pair of 
79-cent stockings! At American wages it’s 
impossible to compete with silk processed 
by cheap Oriental labor. As the U.S. 
Bureau of Entomology points out, silk has 
never been profitably produced here on 
any substantial scale. 





Press Notes 


Tom Stokes, Scripps-Howard reporter 
whose exposés of WPA politics in Ken- 
tucky won him the Pulitzer Prize, is 
known personally to all high Administra- 
tion officials, but only Farley congratulat- 
ed him on the award . . . The New York 
Times is transferring G. E. R. Gedye, its 
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crack correspondent whom the Naz's ous. 
ed from Austria and then from Czech. 
Slovakia, to Moscow to replace Haro\j 
Denny, who'll go to the Far East , . 
Several Better Business Bureaus, in thei: 
bulletins, are seeking to avoid libel gyjt, 
by simply printing a picture of a }yj 
alongside copies of ads they consider mjc. 
leading . . . Partly to help the governmey 
suppress news that might cause interna. 
tional embarrassment, reporters on th, 
State-War-Navy beat have just organize) 
a Department of State Correspondents 4. 
sociation with a commiitee empowered {y 
bar offending writers from press confer. 
ences. 


Entertainment Lines 


The Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign 
is asking contributors to send checks to the 
chairman of its Clothing Division, Gypsy 
Rose Lee . . . James Preston, government 
archivist taken to Hollywood as technica) 
adviser on Frank Capra’s “Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington,” is now to appear in the 
role of Senate Press Gallery Superintend. 
ent, the job he used to hold . . . Gaby Mo:- 
lay, French stage and screen star, plans to 
produce a play at the New York Work: 
Fair this summer; will probably utilize 
the French Pavilion . . . Major radio net- 
works are toying with the idea of all. 
music programs piped to restaurants, ho- 
tels, etc., by telephone wires; would pat- 
tern after successful ventures of Muzak 
Corp. and other firms in many large cities. 


Roosevelt Newspaper? 


Although the event was kept quiet at 
the time, George Backer, wealthy young 
New York liberal and son-in-law of the 
late banker Mortimer Schiff, recently put 
up a fat sum to keep the struggling New 
York Post going. The understanding was 
that Backer and his wife would shortly 
emerge as owners of the paper. More in- 
portant, the Backers would like to have 
their friend Franklin Roosevelt assume the 
editorship of The Post in 1941. F.D.R. is 
supposed to have made no definite com- § 
ment but those who know him say there's 
a good chance that he may eventually end 
up in some such journalistic post. 


Missing Persons 


Mrs. Dolly Gann, the late Vice Pres- 
dent Curtis’ sister whose battle for social 
precedence over Mrs. Nicholas Longwort! 
made repeated headlines during the Ho- 
ver Administration, lives quietly in Wash- 
ington; is rarely seen at social gatherings, 
but works hard as president of Washing- 
ton’s League of Republican Women and 
is proud of building up its membership to 
788 ... Millard (Dixie) Howell, Ale- 
bama’s sensational All-American and staro! 
the 1935 Rose Bowl game, is now football 
coach at Arizona State Teachers College 
Tempe; plays professional baseball (Bea- 
mont, Texas League) in summer. 
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We see two —in fact, both the cars you want, 
in one. 





Haven't you always wanted the luxury and 
super-power of a large, fine car? Most assur- 

dly that luxurious car is in our picture of this 
magnificent new Packard Super-8 for 1939. 
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ut... haven’t you also felt that extreme 

imbleness is a “must” for the car in which 
ou tackle today’s traffic and parking per- 
lexities? Well, that dashingly nimble, easily 
\aneuverable car is also in our picture of the 
ew Packard Super-8 for 1939. 


This extraordinary combination of things 
you want has resulted in an utterly new motor 
car. Pilot a new Packard Super-8 through the 
most crowded streets, tuck it into and sneak 
it out of meager parking spaces—and try to 
imagine any car handling more effortlessly! 
Its luxurious comfort, sumptuous appoint- 
ments and mighty reserves of power are such 
as have been available until now only in cars 
approaching $3,000 in price. Yet... 

This new Packard Super-8 is only $2,035!" 








And, of incalculable value to you, both in 
pride and cold cash, is the fact that your 
Packard stays smart—stays recognizable as 
a distinguished Packard. Its beautiful basic 
hood lines have long protected Packard own- 
ers from style depreciation. 





Surely, it is worth a phone call to see this 
car created for you by America’s oldest and 
largest fine car maker. Simply call your near- 
est Packard dealer and tell him when he may 
bring a new Packard Super-8 to your door 
for you to see, to ride in, to drive. 


© %&€ For the four-door Touring Sedan 
illustrated, delivered at the fac- 
tory in Detroit, with standard 
equipment; State Taxes extra. 


SOCIALLY—AMERICA’S FIRST MOTOR CAR 


THE NEW 


Fackavd, 


SUPER-8 FOR 1939 


THE NEW 12 * THE NEW 120 + THE NEW SIX 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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The Cleveland Police Force is now en- 
tirely motorized with the exception of the 
traffic detail. The city’s Emergency Mobile 
Patrol is helping daily in the reduction of 
crime and traffic fatalities. 

Twelve motor units, fully equipped for 
double-duty service as ambulances and 
patrols, are manned by officers all of 
whom have hospital and first-aid-training. 
The proved results in greater safety and 
service are spectacular. 

All twelve of these new Cleveland Police 
Patrols are International Model D-2 panel 
body trucks. And the performance of these 
Internationals is thoroughly in keeping 
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welve Zones 


Aeveland’s Emergency Mo- 
bile Patrol is assigned to cover 
One zone. twenty-four hoursa 
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ABOVE: One of Cleveland’s 
twelve famous Emergency 
Mobile Patrols...a speedy 
International Model D-2 
panel body truck, designed 
for both ambulance and 
patrol service. 


LEFT: Interior of specially 
built, Emergency Mobile 
Patrol Truck showing steel 
floor, rear step, barred rear 
doors, screen partition be- 
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omy, durability and de- 
pendability in every 
line of work. 

What does your business require in truck 
service or hauling? Whether you’re a grocer 
or a farmer, a baker or a builder, there’s an 
International designed for your needs. See 
the International Dealer or Branch nearest 
you and arrange for a demonstration. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

































ABOVE: Each unit is a complete ambulance 
with finest riding comfort. Equipmentincludes 
first-aid kit, inhalator, stretcher, and other 
accessories required for emergency work. 
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Hemispheric Defense Question 
Begins to Stir in the Nation 


Survey Indicates Public 
Favors Protecting the Americas, 


Staying Out of Europe 


The 76th Congress offers no more strik- 
ing contrast than the calm unanimity with 
which it votes hundreds of millions for de- 
fense, compared with the hectic uncertain- 
ty with which it parries and postpones 
decisions on foreign policy. Senators and 
representatives who can agree on the num- 
bers of ships, planes, and guns needed 
cannot agree on what they are needed for. 

Last week Republicans sought to clari- 
fy the neutrality issue, which has cut 
squarely across party lines and with which 
Congress has been fencing for three 
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months. In a “reply” to Hitler which may 
crystallize G.O.P. strategy for 1940, for- 
mer Gov. Alf Landon of Kansas, after 
approving the motives behind President 
Roosevelt’s appeal to the dictators, re- 
minded his many radio listeners that, 
since “we cannot be sure what nation we 
can rely on in Europe,” the United States 
would do well to stay out. In an effort to 
resolve a hopeless muddle over neutrality 
legislation, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan moved to reenact the cash-and- 
carry clause, which expired May 1, and to 
put off drastic revision of the law until 
next session. 

Possibly impressed by the tenor of the 
Landon speech and by a Gallup poll show- 
ing the country overwhelmingly opposed 
to involvement in Europe’s mess, Mr. 
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Defending the Americas: the Panama Canal and its approaches form the 
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Roosevelt announced he would not reply 
publicly to the Reichsfiihrer, as he did not 
wish to “rock the boat.” 

A bill to conscript American wealth in 
wartime by forcing everyone with net as- 
sets of more than $1,000 to buy 50-year 
government war bonds paying 1 per cent 
was introduced by Sen. Josh Lee of Okla- 
homa and promptly drew Administration 
fire. 

While all this was going on, the House 
passed and sent to the Senate a Naval 
Supply Bill providing $773,420,241 to 
start two 45-000-ton battleships, two cruis- 
ers, eight destroyers, eight submarines, 
two seaplane tenders, and a repair ship; 
purchase 500 new Navy planes; improve 
harbor and construction facilities, and aug- 
ment the Navy personnel by some 6,000 
officers and men. 

With a $508,000,000 War Department 
measure and a $162,319,059 ordnance bill 
already enacted, the Navy measure brings 
the total for defense at this session to 
$1,500,000,000, and brings the Army and 
Navy closer to realization of their pro- 
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vital link in Washington's plans 








grams. The Navy program includes two 
45,000-ton and six 35,000-ton battleships 
(to add to fifteen old craft), eighteen 
heavy cruisers, 23 light cruisers, 150 de- 
stroyers (plus 161 World War destroyers) , 
56 submarines (47 old ones are in service) , 
eight airplane carriers, 3,000 Navy planes, 
and a number of auxiliary and surface 
craft, as well as additional Navy person- 
nel. Many of the old vessels are near the 
age limit. 

The Army will have a highly trained 
skeleton force of 400,000 men (including 
the National Guard) , capable of being ex- 
panded into an army of 1,000,000 within a 
few months; much-needed stores of Ga- 
rand semi-automatic rifles, machine guns, 
anti-aircraft guns, light and heavy artil- 
lery, tanks and armored cars, gas masks, 
and miscellaneous ordnance; 6,000 planes; 
and increased personnel. 

In addition, the services are looking to 
heavier fortification of the approaches to 
the Panama Canal. The garrison at the 
canal itself is to be strengthened. Parallel 
locks may be cut across the isthmus as a 
war precaution. Talk of a canal across 
Nicaragua is growing. As a move to 
strengthen the eastern approaches to 
Panama, the Caribbean has been made an 
Army Department, and defenses in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands will be aug- 
mented. 

Some military tacticians have suggested 
approaching Britain and France with a 
deal to take over Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Trinidad, and some of the Lesser Antilles 
in part payment of war debts. Defense 
of the canal may be rounded out on the 
west by the fortification, if leases are ob- 
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tainable from Mexico and Ecuador respec- 
tively, of the port of Acapulco and the 
Galapagos Islands (see map). 


Purpose 

Army and Navy men have a pretty 
clear idea why all these things ought to 
be considered necessary, even if Congress 
has not. As a matter of fact, defense chief- 
tains generally agree on the broad lines of 
what they think is a wise, long-range, 
coordinated American foreign policy. For 
a statement of that policy they usually re- 
fer inquirers to Maj. George F. Eliot’s 
“The Ramparts, We Watch,” which em- 
phasizes the importance of integrating the 
Congressional policy-making program with 
Army and Navy plans, and eliminating 
existing conflicts and misunderstandings. 
But neither the military men nor Major 
Eliot are empowered to make foreign 
policy. The people, through their Con- 
gressmen, make foreign policy; and Con- 
gressmen complain that the people “don’t 
know what they want.” 

Nevertheless, the consensus among mili- 
tary men is that Americans know two 
things: they want to defend their way of 
life at all costs, and they do not want to 
fight in Europe. 

Taking those two “constants” as their 
cue, the military people argue that the 
cornerstone of the American way of life is 
the American standard of living, highest 
in the world, and that this in turn is de- 
pendent on free and uninterrupted access 
to essential raw materials and essential 
markets. But a considerable part of Amer- 
ica’s export market is in Europe and Asia. 
Some of the most essential raw materials, 


Railway guns also repel enemy battle fleets 
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such as rubber and tin, come from the far- 
away British and Dutch East Indies, 
Russia is the big manganese exporter. 

Hence access to all these things is sub- 
ject to periodic dislocations. What, the 
military people ask, would happen to rub- 
ber and tin if Japan seized the East 
Indies? Or to manganese if Russia made 
peace with Germany? Or to our export 
business if Britain, France, and the small- 
er European countries fell under the Nazi 
spell and turned to barter? 

They have an alternative: Cuba and 
Brazil have manganese. Brazil has rubber. 
Bolivia has tin ore. Granted their ex- 
ploitation would require considerable 
United States capital and patience, they 
are all in the compact Western Hemi- 
sphere. Wars abroad would not be likely 
to cut them off. 

And the military people believe they 
have another reason for defending the 
Western Hemisphere. They do not believe 
Americans want to see the Monroe Doc- 
trine go out the window. They do not be- 
lieve Americans can permit foreign ideol- 
ogies and foreign barter systems to get 4 
foothold in this hemisphere. 


Pulse 


Having seen no clear-cut indication that 
the man in the street had gone so far im 
his thinking about long-range foreign 
policy, Newsweek last week asked the 
Democratic and Republican committee 
chairman of every state, more than 4 
score of Congressional leaders, key bus- 
nessmen, and editors from every part of 
the country, the following questions: 

1—Do you favor building up the Army 
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and Navy for adequate defense of the con- 
tinental United States and its possessions, 
excluding the Philippines? 

9—Do you favor building for defense of 
the entire Western Hemisphere, the Phil- 
jppines, and any other points the Army 
and Navy deem strategic? 

3—Do you favor building enough over 
the above to supply Britain and France 
with needed matériel, such as planes? 

4—Do you think the Army and Navy 
estimates are high, low, or just adequate 
for essential needs? 

5—Do you believe events are forcing 
the United States to assume responsibili- 
ties for policing the seas heretofore dis- 
charged by Britain? 

6—Do you favor asking Britain and 
other countries to cede to the United 
States such islands, particularly in the 
Caribbean, as the Army and Navy deem 
essential for defense, as part payment of 
their war debts? 

The party chairmen voted 100 per cent 
“Yes” on 1. Just under 70 per cent said 
“Yes” to 2. They were about evenly di- 
vided on 3. On 4, all but 5 per cent (who 
thought the Army-Navy estimates high) 
and 2 per cent (who thought them low) 
agreed the outlay was adequate. Only 33 
per cent answered 5 in the affirmative. 
But 65 per cent favored making a deal for 
the Caribbean islands. 

Analysis of the chairmen’s reaction by 
political standards showed that sentiment 
cut across party lines just about at right 
angles. Both Republicans and Democrats 
had their quotas of outspoken isolationists 
and anti-imperialists, and the expression 
on aiding the democracies, both negative 
and affirmative, was split exactly 50-50 
between the parties. In Kansas and Ari- 
zona both chairmen said they recognized 
that America had had a greater responsi- 
bility for policing the seas thrust upon it 
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Wide World 


A United States air armada in the making 


—the only states in which there was agree- 
ment on question 5. 

That Kansas-Arizona reaction illustrates 
the lack of any clear-cut sectional divi- 
sion. To question 5, which many of the 
inland states might have been expected to 
answer with an emphatic “no,” eleven 
Western and Midwestern chairmen replied 
in the affirmative, though in some cases 
with a trace of reluctance—as compared 
with two Southern and one Eastern chair- 
man. 

In general, sentiment in those industrial 
states which would expect to profit most 
from sales of war materials to the democ- 
racies was about equally divided. And the 
overwhelming majority of chairmen from 
inland states felt the defense outlays were 
no more than adequate. 

Of the Congressional leaders, 100 per 
cent favored propositions 1 and 2, al- 
though one senator specified “only if other 
Western Hemisphere nations cooperate,” 
and another thought the question need 
not be faced now. Only two were unquali- 
fiedly in favor of helping Britain and 
France. Two-thirds thought the estimates 
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Good neighbors: the Roosevelts greet President Somoza 


were adequate; one senator thought them 
too low. Two-thirds recognized that the 
United States had inherited increased re- 
sponsibilities. But only a third favored 
making a deal for the Caribbean islands 
(most wanted cash for the debts) . 

Business leaders were almost unani- 
mously in favor of developing the maxi- 
mum of hemispheric _ self-sufficiency, 
though they pointed out that such a pro- 
gram would require a good deal of self- 
sacrifice and hard work on the part of 
United States nationals. Bolivian tin, they 
said, would have to be smelted here. The 
development of Brazilian rubber like- 
wise would require a considerable capital 
investment, and there would be other 
difficulties to overcome. 

No one believed that hemispheric self- 
sufficiency should be regarded as a substi- 
tute for normal world trade, or that it 
could sustain the present United States 
standard of living indefinitely. Its chief 
value, businessmen thought, would be in 
cushioning America against shocks else- 
where in the world for so long as those 
shocks lasted. 

The head of a large export firm thought 
business ought to cooperate more closely 
with the State Department in cultivating 
Latin America along “good neighbor” 
lines. He suggested as a step in this direc- 
tion the training in the United States of 
white-collar graduates of the Puerto Rican 
schools—for whom there is no suitable 
employment on the island—as salesmen 
for United States exporters, on the theory 
that their knowledge of Spanish and the 
Latin temperament would be a distinct 
asset. 

The editors, canvassed during the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors con- 
vention in Washington and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the 
Associated Press meetings in New York 
(Newsweek, May 8), showed a wide di- 
vergence of views. They were 100 per cent 
for continental defense, about 75 per cent 
for hemispheric defense (though the ma- 
jority favored getting rid of the Philip- 
pines as quickly as possible), and about 
equally divided on aiding the democracies. 

Virtually all were willing to take the 
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Administration’s word for defense needs, 
and three-fourths were interested in the 
Caribbean deal idea. Perhaps the most 
surprising reaction was the conviction of 
fully half the editors that the United 
States had had thé job of policing the 
Americas thrust upon it willy-nilly. 

One editor highly approved the mili- 
tary pomp with which President Roose- 
velt last week welcomed President Anas- 
tasio Somoza of Nicaragua to Washing- 
ton. He thought financial assistance ought 
to be extended to Somoza, as it had been 
to Brazil (Newsweek, Mar. 20), and also 
to Chile and Paraguay, presumably the 
next in line. He endorsed the sending of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, newly designat- 
ed Army Chief of Staff, on a military 
mission to Rio. 





Significance 


In spite of all the talk about “good 
neighborliness,” the State Department’s 
patient spadework, and the recent warn- 
ings of alien activity in Latin America, 
the country (Congress and the voters, as 
distinguished from the Administration) 
has never settled on a clear-cut, long- 
range policy toward “hemispheric soli- 
darity.” 

Our attitude toward Argentina is an ex- 
ample of the cross purposes at which vari- 
ous branches of the government work: 
Last week the President named Norman 
Armour as Ambassador to Buenos Aires; 
probably no better man could have been 
sent on a difficult errand. What makes 
the errand so difficult? Partly the ban on 
Argentine beef, which resulted last March 
in a retaliatory 40 per cent cut in Argen- 
tine imports from the United States. The 
ban on beef was contained in the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act, which barred meats 
from countries where animal diseases 
existed. Only small areas of Argentina are 
affected by animal disease, and in 1935 
Washington and Buenos Aires signed a 
convention exempting meats from the un- 
affected areas. To this day the United 
States Senate has never ratified that con- 
vention. 

Shortly after Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, Bra- 
zil’s Foreign Minister, left Washington 
with the promise of some $120,000,000 
credits for his country, Congressmen who 
last week wrote $350,000,000 into the 
Agriculture Bill scrupulously cut an item 
of a few hundred thousand for research 
looking to development of Brazilian rubber 
and quinine. 

Not only the State Department is ham- 
strung by divided, reluctant opinion. The 
Army and Navy are waiting for a Con- 
gressional “blueprint” on foreign policy as 
it affects the military. And Congress ap- 
parently is waiting on the country for 
some sort of mandate. Newsweex’s poll 
indicates that the country is at least be- 
ginning to think in terms of “America at 
the crossroads”—with not too much time 
to choose. 


Political Notes 


A pair of polls last week jiggled the odds 
in the 1940 Presidential Derby: 


4 A Gallup “trial heat” revealed that 55 
per cent of the prospective voters would 
favor District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York over the President if the lat- 
ter sought a third term. Reasons: (1) 
against third term in general; (2) no confi- 
dence in Mr. Roosevelt; (3) “country 
needs a change”; (4) “business would be 
better under a Republican President.” 


{ In Austin, Texas, Student Opinion Sur- 
veys announced that 1,500,000 college stu- 
dents answered the question: “If Roose- 
velt is not a 1940 candidate, whom would 
you like to see elected President?” by giv- 
ing the Democratic Paul V. McNutt, High 
Commissioner to the Philippines, due to 
sail for home this week, and the Republican 
Dewey 17.7 and 15.6 per cent respectively. 
Third and fourth: Vice President John N. 
Garner (9.7) and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull (8.3) . 


*| Visiting in Washington, Gov. Harold E. 
Stassen, Minnesota’s first Republican gov- 
ernor since 1930, criticized the Adminis- 
tration but told reporters that to win in 
1940 the G.O.P. must offer a liberal candi- 
date and platform and accept the “sound 
social objectives” of the New Deal. Barred 
from Presidential aspirations in 1940 by 
his age, the 32-year-old ex-farmer declared 
that feeling in the Midwest was “stronger 
today for isolation than when the League 
of Nations was before the people.” 





Wooing the Farmer 


Senatorial Committee Slaps in 
Third of a Billion Increase 


While Congress as a whole last week 
continued to center its attention on neu- 
trality and defense (see page 11), the 
Democratic-controlled Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee moved to repel a possible 
Republican invasion of the farm belt next 
year. Without a record vote, ballot- 
conscious senators added $341,367,900 to 
the $841,576,051 Agriculture Department 
Supply Bill requested by the White House. 

Following the general lines suggested by 
Sen. Scott W. Lucas of Illinois and subse- 
quently worked out by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace (Newsweek, 
Apr. 17), the increase provided $225,000,- 
000 parity payments for cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, and tobacco; $113,000,000 
crop-surplus subsidies covering cotton, 


wheat, lard and pork products, pecans, 
dairy products, meats, fruits and vegetables, 
and poultry and eggs; $2,417,000 for grass- 
hopper control; $80,000 for wild-life ref- 
uges; $100,000 for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, and $770,900 for the Weather 
Bureau. 
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McNutt led a student poll 


Paradoxically, the senators chose the 
moment when they were seeking to add 
a third of a billion to the public debt to 
express a pious desire for a horizontal 5 to 
10 per cent reduction in all government 
appropriations—“next year.” A motion by 
Sen. John G. Townsend Jr. of Delaware 
to apply the 10 per cent cut to the current 
budget was roundly defeated, as was a 
plea for immediate 5 per cent retrenchment 
raised by Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney of 


Wyoming. 





Significance 


The committee’s action is symptomatic 
of the much-discussed “economy crusade” 
that is supposed to be sweeping Congress 
in response to public demands. If the Agri- 
culture Bill goes through as written by the 
Senate committee, it will wipe out, three 
times over, the economies thus far effected 
by the 76th Congress. 

Nor can the House action in once defeat- 
ing the parity item (Newsweek, Apr. 3), 
be taken as assurance that the representa- 
tives will repeat. The farm bloc’s initial 
reverse was the result not of any over- 
powering desire for real economy in the 
lower chamber but of the urban bloc’s 
clamoring for revenge on farm congressmen 
who declined to log-roll the President’s 
emergency request for $875,000,000 for 
WRA. ~~ 





Kicked Klan 


Up to this year, not more than 50 
Negroes ever voted in an election at 
Miami, Fla. Last week, to preserve that 
low record, Ku Klux Klansmen in 75 cars 
rolled slowly through “Negrotown” on 4 
routine preelgction tour to warn the dis- 
trict’s 1,500 voters away from the polls. 

But the fiery crosses lacked their former 
potency. Assured of protection by Chief 
of Police H. Leslie Quigg, more than 800 
Negroes went to the primaries to help 
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select three city commissioners for a run- 
off election this week. Their choice of 
candidates tallied almost exactly with 
those of the 22,000 white voters. 
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Equine Notes 


In the animal kingdom last week, mules 
and horses took the spotlight. 


q In Lansing, Mich., Gov. Luren D. Dick- 
‘nson vetoed a bill to permit the bobbing 
of horses’ tails. “If the Almighty wanted 
the bony part of a horse’s tail 6 inches 
shorter, why didn’t He make them that 
way?” demanded the 80-year-old executive. 


{ In Washington, Rep. Joseph A. Gavagan 
of New York introduced a bill to stay the 
execution of nine over-age army mules 
(NewswEEK, Mar. 20). While the War 
Department held up action pending the 
measure’s fate, the House passed it and 
expressed it to the Senate. ; 


{In Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Frank 
Gregory, 16-year-old employe of the state 
tree nursery, yelled “Hi-yo, Silver!” at 
Trooper Frank Fitzgerald. Enraged, the 
mountie haled him off to court, accusing 
Gregory of using “offensive, abusive, dis- 
orderly, and insulting language . . . in a 
manner degrading to the uniform of a 
police officer.” Gregory was freed in $100 
bail for hearing May 19. 





Bookies and Bosses 


Murphy Drive Links Politicos 
With the Horse Betting Racket 


The 15,000,000 horse-race fans who visit 
tracks each year provide the Sport of 
Kings with much of its color, but most of 
the estimated $1,200,000,000 profit made 
by bookmakers comes from the millions of 
bettors who rarely go near a race track. 
For these the gambling industry has de- 
vised an elaborate network of betting 
centers—frequently housed in poolrooms 
and cigar stores—stretching from coast to 
coast. In most states and cities this system 
is illegal, but the 60,000 away-from-the- 
track handbookmakers who operate more 
or less openly in the United States manage 
somehow to get around the police, usually 
through the “protection” of political ward 
heelers. 

That more influential persons sometimes 
have a financial interest in horses and 
horse betting was indicated last month by 
evidence unearthed in connection with a 
Federal drive against “Boss” Tom Pender- 
gast, Democratic overlord of Western 
Missouri. Concerted inquiry by Attorney 
General Frank Murphy, FBI Chief J. 
Edgar Hoover, Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of 
Missouri, and United States Attorney 
Maurice Milligan of Kansas City, which 








resulted in indictment of Pendergast for 
income-tax evasion (NEWSWEEK, Apr. 17), 
also disclosed that in 1935 and 36 the 
Jackson County “czar” had bet some 
$2,000,000 on the horses—and lost about 
$600,000. One immediate result of the 
investigation was that Kansas City book- 
makers ran to cover. And last week, 
gamblers in St. Louis feared they would be 
the next to feel the heat of Murphy’s 
searchlight. 


Smoke Shops 


St. Louis is a typical away-from-the- 
track racing town, whose sporting citizens 
support 250 handbook shops (twice the 
number of movie houses), where windows 
obscured with tobacco ads are an obvious 
blind for the racing paraphernalia in the 
back room—radios and direct telegraph 
connections with the tracks. The life line 
of the St. Louis smoke-shop business is 
Pioneer News Service, said to be a subsidi- 
ary of Nationwide News Service. Without 
Pioneer’s elaborate leased wire system, 
which brings up-to-the-minute trackside 
information to every smoke shop in the 
city, the bookies would be seriously handi- 
capped. Although 2,000 bookmakers were 
arrested in 1937, most of them went free 





Acme 


Annenberg’s income interested ... 


because ordinary legal methods of coping 
with track gambling are too involved to 
be effective. 

St. Louis is by no means unique, how- 
ever: dozens of other cities are tarred with 
the same brush. In Chicago, headquarters 
of Nationwide News, the gambling syndi- 
cate has handbook layouts in political 
clubs, poolrooms, saloons, and cigar stores, 
where bookmakers operate with the per- 
mission of ward committeemen so long as 
they hand over frequent cuts. In Miami, 
the gamblers lure well-heeled visitors by 
dolling up their hangouts like stock bro- 
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kers’ offices: a large board along one wall 
on which racing odds and results are tab- 
ulated, while the customers lounge in 
chairs only a few steps from the cashiers’ 
booths. 

But the biggest betting mecca is New 
York, where numerous saloons, cigar 
stores, and barbershops in the business 
district have handbooks. For wealthy cus- 
tomers, whose wagers run into the thou- 
sands, the gamblers provide buses which 
transport bettors across the Hudson River 
to even more wide-open gambling estab- 
lishments in Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Monopolist 


Murphy realizes that, since state and 
local enforcement of anti-horse betting 
laws is a farce in many states, there are 





Harris & Ewing 


..- Hoover and Murphy 


only two practical methods of attacking 
the problem: first, to smoke out the ma- 
chine politicians who allow bookmakers to 
operate; second, to try to cut the bookies’ 
life line—Nationwide and other wire serv- 
ices supplying track information. 

Last year the Pennsylvania Legislature 
supplied Washington with a lead: in an 
investigation of gambling in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia, the legislators brought 
to light an amazing story of a gangland 
fight for control of the race-news monop- 
oly—a fight involving corruption of po- 
lice and public officials. 

But one witness produced even more 
significant testimony: a former employe 
of Moses L. Annenberg told the legislators 
that the man who, since he purchased The 
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Philadelphia Inquirer last July, had _ be- 
come a power in Pennsylvania Republican 
politics, had been financially “interested” 
in General News Service, forerunner of 
Nationwide. 

A fortnight ago Washington heard that 
Murphy was scrutinizing Annenberg’s in- 
come-tax returns, and the Justice De- 
partment would not deny that it con- 
templated possible action under the in- 
come-tax-evasion law which tripped Pen- 
dergast. Last week United States Attor- 
ney William J. Campbell of Chicago con- 
ferred at length with Assistant Attorney 
General James W. Morris, in charge of 
the Justice Department’s tax division, 
relative to the affairs of Nationwide News 
Service. As he returned to Chicago, Camp- 
bell told reporters a case probably would 
be presented to a grand jury in Cook 
County “within two or three weeks.” 
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Significance 


An interesting corollary of the cru- 
sade against politicians suspected of real 
or remote connections with organized 
gambling is the emergence of Frank Mur- 
phy as the crusader-in-chief (see Per- 
spective). No one doubts that Murphy is 
a sincere crusader, but neither does any- 
one doubt that he would like to be Presi- 
dent. And with the tide apparently run- 
ning toward the gang-buster type, as rev- 
resented by District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, the Republican 
front runner, nothing could be more for- 
tuitous for the New Deal than the sudden 
appearance on the political horizon of a 
“super Tom Dewey.” 

Similarly, whether by design or mere 
coincidence, the Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania drives will have the effect of 
strengthening the Administration in those 
two states. It has long been known that 
Pendergast leaned toward a conservative 
Democrat of the Garner type for 1940. 
Moreover, by permitting Governor Stark 
to take the lead in the Kansas City clean- 
up, the New Deal put in the public eye 
still another crusader, who now is ex- 
pected to have a larger voice in the final 
disposition of Missouri delegates than his 
friend Sen. Bennett C. Clark, somewhat 
less of a Roosevelt enthusiast than the 
Governor. 


On Griddle: WPA 


Red Links in N.Y. Alleged; 
Cost of Fair Exhibit Scored 


The House Relief Investigating Com- 
mittee, operative since the middle of last 
month (Newsweek, Apr. 10), last week 
found some shaky rafters in the $6,500,- 
000,000 house that WPA built. 

H. R. Burton, committee investigator, 
declared that Communist leaders on the 
New York arts projects—with the backing 
of Howard O. Hunter, assistant natignal 
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director—had foiled all efforts to uncover 
political affiliations of the WPA. Other 
witnesses accused Henry Alsberg, national 
art projects head, of “instigating” the 
1937 sit-down strike in those units, and 
added that 20 out of 30 of his supervisors 
were Reds. 

Albert Stephens, engineer-investigator 
from the Treasury Department, testified 
that WPA buildings cost on the average 
“two and one-half times as much” as pri- 
vate projects. He also estimated that the 
WPA exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair, originally denounced in Congress for 
its estimated cost of $250,000, would now 
cost more than twice that much—$570,000. 

Lt. Col. Brehon B. Somervell, WPA ad- 
ministrator for New York City, declared 
that Stephens’ estimates of WPA “mud- 
dling” were “simply absurd” and claimed 
as high as 80 per cent efficiency for his 
men. But he boosted Stephens’ estimate 
of the fair display to $900,000. 

In the Senate, a major squabble ap- 
peared to be brewing over the bill spon- 
sored by Sen. James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina which would require the states 
to pay at least a third of the cost of 
WPA.* A special Senate committee ap- 
proved the measure over the protest of the 
Conference of Mayors, which declared that 
no major city in the United States could 
participate in relief to that extent. 


> 





Smith Security 


There are 43,900,000 persons holding 
old-age insurance account numbers, and 
418,000 of them would answer if someone 
shouted “Smith,” the Social Security 
Board announced in Washington last 





*From 1933 to 1937 inclusive, the total cost 
of relief, public assistance, Federal works, and 
emergency public works is put at $19,303,000,- 
000. Of this, local governments supplied 
$5,085 ,000,000. 





















Americus, Ga., where time stands still 
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week, as it disclosed the nation’s “first 59 
families,” based on name frequency. Fol. 
lowing the lead of the Smiths are 350,099 
Johnsons, 254,000 Browns, 250,000 Wij. 
liamses, 240,180 Millers, and 235,549 
Joneses. 

Others of the first 50: Davis, Anderson, 
Wilson, Taylor, Thomas, Moore, White. 
Martin, Thompson, Jackson, Harris, Lew. 
is, Allen, Hall, Green, Robinson, Baker, 
King, Nelson, Adams, Roberts, Phillips, 
Evans, Turner, Rogers, Edwards, Bell. 
Bailey, Fisher, Bennett, Butler, Foster. 
Walker, James, Cohen, Jenkins, Ellis, Joy. 
dan, Burke, Brooks, Johnston, Elliott, and 
Black, with Nichols and Owens tied for 
50th place. 





Timeless Town 


Nobody knew what time it was jin 
Americus, Ga., last week. If somebody 
opined it was 2 o'clock, somebody else 
would calculate, not without heat, that it 
was 3. And it didn’t do any good to look 
at the courthouse clock, for the Sumter 
County commissioners had ordered it 
stopped. That prompt action probably 
averted bloodshed, because the _ business- 
men of Americus and the farmers of sur- 
rounding Sumter County were getting 
hotter by the theoretical minute. 

The cause of all the trouble was day- 
light saving time vs. standard time. A 
fortnight ago, irate rural residents stayed 
on standard and raised a rumpus over the 
town’s “fast” time. Among other things, 
they declared that “the school buses come 
around before our children get up.” 
Whereupon the county commissioners, who 
control the courthouse, cut the Gordian 
knot by stopping the clock. As a result, 
Americus won’t know what time it is until 
May 17, when a straw vote by all persons 
over 18 will decide whether it will have 
“fast” or “slow” time. 
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Soviet Retains the Whiphand 


in Europe’s Diplomatic Race 


Stalin’s Role Accented 
Despite Beck’s Reply to Hitler 
and the New Axis Deal 
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Swastika over Danzig 


When behind-the-scenes memoirs of the 
1939 war scare are published, last week’s 
pages will bear evidence of as much mo- 
mentous news as normally filled an en- 
tire year before 1914. There were four 
main events. And each one dug down to 
the foundations on which European re- 
lationships stand. 

1—Germany' offered nonaggression 
treaties to the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Finland, and to two of the Baltic 
group. (Lithuania, the third Baltic state, 
already had signed such a pact after Hit- 
ler took away its port of Memel on Mar. 
23.) Superficially, this was nearly what 
President Roosevelt had asked the Fiihrer 


to do in his letter of Apr. 14, suggesting 
such agreements with 31 nations. Actually 
it jockeyed this passionately neutral 
fringe of little countries nearer to the 
point where they would have to take 
sides between powerful neighbors. For the 
proposal contained a joker: that the sig- 
natories should join no hostile alliance 
system and would promise to keep on 
trading with Germany in case of war. 
Latvia and Estonia accepted. But Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Finland 
stalled for time until their Foreign Min- 
isters could meet in conference this week. 

2—Foreign Minister Joseph Beck of 
Poland turned down German demands for 
annexation of Danzig and a _ highway 
across the Polish Corridor. Beck said his 
country still was willing to negotiate with 
its Nazi neighbor. But the gist of his 
speech to Parliament was this: that Po- 
land accepted a place in the British anti- 
aggression coalition as a good substitute 
for the treaty tie with Germany which 
Hitler denounced on Apr. 28. 

$8—Foreign Ministers Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop of Germany and Count Galeazzo 
Ciano of Italy met at Milan and agreed to 
turn the Rome-Berlin axis into a military 
pact. This was done mainly to offset 
Britain’s coalition efforts. It surprised the 
Italian public more than anybody else. 
And the immediate effect was to bind 
Mussolini tighter than ever to the axis. 

A feature of the meeting was the 
emphasis newspapers put on the fact 
that thousands of Milanese turned out 
to greet the Nazi visitor. This was 
said to prove that Italians did not re- 
sent the presence of Nazi troops and 
police in Italy. 

4—Just as British negotiations to get 
the Soviet Union into the anti-aggression 
coalition had reached a high pitch, Joseph 
Stalin removed Foreign Minister Maxim 
Litvinoff. Litvinoff had stood for a policy 
of cooperation with the democracies 
against Nazi-Fascist aggression. His dis- 
appearance may turn out to carry more 
voltage than anything else that happened 
in the week, for it spotlighted the tradi- 
tional “Russian enigma” in the search for 
a way to avoid war. 

All these events drew the hostile lines 
more sharply. However, there were two 
moves against that current. An Under- 
Secretary told the House of Commons on 
behalf of Prime Minister Chamberlain 
that Britain would gladly try to arbitrate 
the Danzig dispute “if both sides wished.” 
And Pope Pius XII started efforts to the 
same end. 

In this connection, the Papal Nuncio 
to Germany flew to Berchtesgaden to in- 
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terview Hitler, and the Nuncios in Poland, 
Italy, and France urged those govern- 
ments to cooperate for peace. Monday 
night, European capitals buzzed with 
rumors that His Holiness had called for a 
five-power Vatican conference on the Dan- 
zig question, and furthermore that Brit- 
ain, Poland, France, Germany and Italy 
were by no means cool to the Pope’s sug- 
gestion. 


Free Guessing 

On Feb. 11, 1908, Princess Marie Radzi- 
will wrote from Berlin to the Italian Gen- 
eral Mario di Robilant that the Kaiser 
insisted on harsh laws to govern the Pol- 
ish minority in Germany. She added: “It 
is as though a fury had taken possession 
of him. One asks oneself whether he isn’t 
rather mad. Many people are afraid of 
this, foreigners more so than the Germans 
themselves. They fear he may get an at- 
tack one day and set the world on fire 
without warning.” 

The Princess quoted the British Am- 
bassador as saying: “We diplomats who 
are accredited to the court here, we 
haven’t a safe moment. We begin and 
end our days in fear and trembling.” 

So efforts to psychoanalyze Germany’s 
dynamic explosiveness is no new pastime. 
Neither is the Polish issue—and most of 
the others at the core of the present ten- 
sion—a fresh one. That is why both the 
events and the atmosphere that surround- 
ed them made last week seem appropriate 
to the calendar of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

The flavor was the same, but there were 
changes behind it. For one thing, the dip- 
lomatic guesswork that used to be confined 
to such letters of insiders now is on an in- 
ternational hookup. And it is more guess- 
work than ever. 

Mussolini started the change, and Hitler 
perfected it. When the Fascist cohorts 
reached Rome in 1922, that fastidious cap- 
ital thought them even more uncouth than 
the democratic politicians whom they 
chased out. Though Dino Grandi (for one 
example) is now a count and one of the 
most polished ambassadors in London, the 
Old Guard of Roman society still snorts 
over the time he turned up for tea in a 
cutaway and black shirt. 

The result was ostracism—and the up- 
starts forged it into a weapon for them- 
selves. They made it a rule only to asso- 
ciate with each other. And since that time 
no outsider has really been able to crack 
the armor around the dictators. British 
diplomacy’s bad guess over the Duce’s 
plan to grab Ethiopia is one notorious ex- 
ample of the result. 

Sir Nevile Henderson’s return to Berlin 
three weeks ago was an obvious bid for 
reconciliation. The British Ambassador is 
sympathetic to Nazism and wanted to talk 
as a friend about Danzig. Yet Foreign 
Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop refused 
to receive him until last week. And the 

















Polish Ambassador has not been able to 
get to Ribbentrop for a month. 

Moreover, the two dictatorships are as 
skillful at tearing down walls as they are 
at building them. Their mastery of mass 
propaganda is a commonplace. In addition, 
they have been shrewd in exploiting the 
human liking for being fed ostensible in- 
side information. 

Last week a case of this caused the 
French Government serious worry. Paris 
was filled with reports that France would 
not honor its pledge to help Poland if 
Germany seized Danzig. Half a dozen 
newspapers took that line. Foreign corre- 
spondents have a low opinion of the French 
press’ integrity, but this time they were 
vetting the same story from supposed in- 
side sources. And the well-known re- 
luctance of Foreign Minister Georges Bon- 
net to oppose the Nazis gave it substance. 

Finally, British and American corre- 
spondents were called and officially warned 
to be wary of such rumors, designed to 
foment suspicions between Britain and 
France. And on May 4, Premier Edouard 
Daladier made a statement on that subject 
to the country: “In France and abroad it 
seems that an attempt is being made by 
inexact information and tendentious com- 
ments to weaken the resolution of the 
government and the nation and to raise 
doubt abroad as to the clarity and recti- 
tude of French policy. I cannot too strong- 
ly protest against such distortion of the 
truth.” 


Innuendo 

In one arena, however, the totalitarian 
propagandists met an equal at this game. 
Most of Colonel Beck’s speech to the 
Polish Sejm was a firm but. moderately 
worded refusal to retreat before threats of 
force. He offered—and backed it up with 
a formal note to Germany—to negotiate, 
provided the Fiihrer’s aim was peace and 
his methods were peaceful. 

But his one touch of dramatics was in 
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Poland is ready to use all its resources of infantry and aviation against Nazi aggression 


warning that Poland did not fear war: 
“Our generation, which has bled in several 
wars, fully deserves a period of peace. 
However, peace . . . has its price, high but 
definable. We in Poland do not know the 
conception of peace at any price. There is 
only one thing in the life of men, nations, 
and states which is without price—and 
that is honor.” 

The Parliament cheered that. It made 
no greater impression on the outside world, 
however, than an innuendo which Beck 
slipped into a couple of sentences. Hitler, 
in his speech of Apr. 28, had said he had 
offered Poland a 25-year guarantee of 
peace if the two countries could come to 
terms over Danzig and the Corridor. Beck 
said he had heard of such an offer only 
vaguely in talks with Nazi leaders. And 
he added that at the same time he also 
heard “various other allusions, reaching 
far wider and farther than the subjects 
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now under consideration. I reserve the 
right to return to this matter if necessary.” 
The gaps in that cryptic remark were 
promptly filled by Warsaw gossip: that 
the Nazis had offered Poland a share of 
British and French colonies provided the 
country would join the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Paris offered a different version: that the 
offer had been a share in carving up the 
Soviet Union. Either way, the result was 
a charge of attempted bribery neatly 
placed on the dictators’ doorsteps. 


Enigma 

Moscow differs from Berlin and Rome 
in that the Bolsheviks inherited from the 
Czars such a Chinese wall as the Nazis and 
Fascists have had to build. And it was 
never harder to scale than when Litvinoff 
was removed. 

First announcement of the change came 
in the night news broadcast on May 3. 
Half an hour later the press bureau put 
out a communiqué. Next day Soviet news- 
papers published a three-line statement 
under a two-column head, saying that 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff, President of the 
Council of Commissars, also had assumed 
the duties of Foreign Commissar. On back 
pages was a four-line notice that Litvinoff 
had been removed “at his own request.” 
None of these sources had any comment 
to make. 

Diplomats in Moscow, likewise corre- 
spondents, are forced to pool their infor- 
mation to an extent unequaled elsewhere. 
This time none had an explanation. The 
Japanese had been predicting it—but so 
had everyone else at intervals for over 4 
year. And the surprise was not the removal 
but that it had come in the midst of 
important negotiations. The British and 
French, the two other parties involved in 
those negotiations, knew no more than 
the others. 

Molotoff’s first act next day was to 
change the censorship rules. Previously 
press cables had to be stamped by the 
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The central European republic backs up its mechanized artillery by strong cavalry 


censor before they could be transmitted. 
He did away with that but warned corre- 
spondents they would be expelled if their 
messages were hostile or injurious to the 
country’s prestige. That is the same system 
Berlin and Rome use. 

On the night the new system went 
into effect, Walter Duranty of The New 
York Times cabled: “Now it may be told. 
The trouble is that we do not know what 
to tell, and so far the only advantage of 
the abolition of the censorship of foreign 
correspondents in Moscow is that they 
receive greater freedom for guesswork.” 

As for Litvinoff, the nearest to an 
explanation of his removal was the fact 
that for years he had suffered from a weak 
heart. But there was better evidence that 
the heart about which Stalin really had 
doubts was that of Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain. 

Soviet foreign policy has been to line up, 
not with the best friend, but with the least 
dangerous foe. The tie with Germany, 
sealed in the Rapallo Treaty of 1922, end- 
ed when Nazi-Fascist aggressiveness be- 
came more threatening than the hostility 
of the capitalist democracies. 

Litvinoff, as Foreign Commissar since 
1929, was contact man for cooperation 
with the democracies. He put through 
eleven nonaggression pacts covering all 
neighbors except Japan, negotiated recog- 
nition by the United States in 1933, 
brought the Soviet Union into the League 
of Nations, and made the mutual-assist- 
ance pacts with France and Czecho-Slova- 
kia in 1936 and 1935. 

Then the Munich conference destroyed 
confidence in the democracies. In a speech 
on Nov. 6, Molotoff described Munich as 
a double victory—one by Hitler over the 
Czechs but the other by Britain and Ger- 
many when they made France renounce 
the pledge of aid to Prague. Shortly after, 
Stalin accused Chamberlain of trying to 
divert Hitler from Western Europe to an 
attack on the Soviet Union. 


Hence there had been a big element of 
doubt in the project to unite a skeptical 
Bolshevik dictator and a personally anti- 
Communist British Prime Minister in a 
single anti-aggression coalition. Conse- 
quently, removal of Litvinoff immediately 
suggested that Stalin had decided the 
deal could not be made. Too many traces 
of “appeasement” still lingered in Cham- 
berlain’s policy. 

Berlin did everything it could to feed 
this impression last week. Nazi spokes- 
men hinted that the Fiihrer, once Bolshe- 
vism’s arch foe, now could “neutralize” 
Russia and turn the full power of his hos- 
tility on Britain and France. His last 
speech contained not a word about the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Ambassador, 
before returning to Moscow, had had a 
couple of long conferences with the Ger- 
man Foreign office. Marshal Goring, now 
in Italy, planned to see the Russian Am- 
bassador there. And the next German 
Ambassador to Moscow, these reports said, 
would be a long-time advocate of Russo- 
German cooperation, Gen. Kurt von Ham- 
merstein-Equord. 

In Moscow, this sensational possibility 
found support in an article in the maga- 
zine Party Construction. This obscure 
publication, which otherwise would have 
been unnoticed asked whether it might 
not be true that Hitler had so consistently 
denounced Bolshevism merely as a means 
of tricking Chamberlain. With that done, 
the Fiihrer now could make friends with 
Russia. 

And in London, Chamberlain showed 
that the sudden disappearance of Litvinoff 
had upset him also. He showed touchiness 
two days after the Foreign Commissar’s 
removal when William Gallacher, the only 
Communist M.P., asked: “In view of the 
statement by Stalin that the Soviet Union 
is very anxious to provide protection for 
any country attacked by an aggressor, will 
the Prime Minister consider making per- 
sonal contact with him in order to get 





Stalin’s own view?” Chamberlain an- 
swered: “Perhaps Mr. Gallacher would 
suggest to me how to make personal con- 
tact, because personalities change rather 
rapidly.” 

Frayed nerves did not alter the neces- 
sity for trying to get Russia into the 
coalition. Otherwise, Britain’s effort would 
be a humiliating failure. Nor did Russian 
diplomacy show any sign of substantiating 
the fears that Stalin’s silence aroused. In 
Angora, Vladimir Potemkin, Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, reached an agree- 
ment with Turkey to keep the Dardanelles 
open to the Soviet Fleet in case of war. 
That was in line with British hopes. 
Potemkin then left for Bulgaria and 
Bucharest. This also apparently was in 
line with the plan to urge the Balkan 
states into the coalition. And finally, 
Poland accepted a new Soviet Ambassador, 
ending a two-year vacancy of the post due 
to strained relations. 

Monday of this week the British had 
still more tangible reason for hope. In 
Moscow, Ambassador Sir William Seeds 
had a 40-minute interview with Molotoff. 
Seeds presented the British reply to a 
Soviet proposal. Stalin had wanted a hard 
and fast Anglo-French-Russian military 
alliance, with no gaps for “appeasement.” 
Britain preferred a looser agreement to 
help resist aggression in any case where the 
victim asked for assistance. Reception of 
Seeds by the new Foreign Commissar kept 
the negotiations alive. And in London that 
evening, the Foreign Office said the Am- 
bassador had been assured by Molotoff 
that Soviet policy remained unchanged. 





Significance 


On the surface it seemed last week that 
the main results for Britain of Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain’s coalition effort had 
been: (1) to pledge the country to fight 
over the doubtful issue of Danzig if Po- 
land wishes; and (2) to give Stalin the 
whip hand over the final success or debacle 
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of the coalition. That explains why Cham- 
berlain could not avoid offering to arbi- 
trate the Danzig issue, although such an 
offer was bound to lay him open to new 
charges of “appeasement.” 

Apparently Stalin removed Litvinoff 
because he did not think that the Foreign 
Commissar’s inclinations or past dealings 
with the democracies equipped him to get 
the most out of the strong Soviet bargain- 
ing position. Russia would prefer not to 
risk joining the coalition without a mili- 
tary alliance which also will work to its 
assistance in case of need. The British of- 
fer does not insure this. 

The idea of a Bolshevik-Nazi rapproche- 
ment still seems more of a_ theoretical 
than a practical possibility. It is useful for 
Nazi propagandists, though, because of the 
fright which the thought always gives Brit- 
ain. A Russo-German economic accord 
would benefit both, and the Bolshevik- 
Nazi ideological war might be ended. But 
for Stalin to allow Russia to be “neutral- 
ized” presents too grave a danger. With 
Poland and Rumania under Nazi control, 
Russia’s western frontier could be encircled 
exactly as Poland’s has been by this dis- 
memberment of Czecho-Slovakia. 

Much more probable for the future 
than a Bolshevik-Nazi agreement is exten- 
sion of the new Rome-Berlin military alli- 
ance. Adding that feature to the axis 
means little change in their relationship, 
but they now will try to draw in the other 
members of the anti-Comintern Pact— 
Japan, Spain, and Hungary and perhaps 
Portugal. 

Britain and Russia share a common wish 
to prevent that. Consequently their al- 
ready difficult negotiations will be further 
complicated by efforts to avoid this threat. 





De Valera’s Victory 


In the Dail Eireann last week, Prime 
Minister Eamon De Valera of Ireland re- 
plied to Britain’s conscription plan with a 
warning that any attempt to enforce it in 
the six counties of Ulster would be re- 
garded as an “act of aggression.” Two 
days later, when Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain opened the second reading 
of the conscription bill in Parliament, he 
announced Ulster’s exemption. And, as a 
special sop to De Valera, he added that 
any Irish youths who went home to avoid 
service in Britain would have to volunteer 
for Ireland’s forces. 

Chamberlain also revealed that the 
British conscripts were to be designated 
“militiamen.” They will get 24 cents a day 
—half the pay of regular Tommies—plus 
allowances for dependents, and employers 
who fail to rehire conscripts after their 
service is ended will be fined about $250. 

Other steps to mobilize the nation for 
war were taken last week. A bill was in- 


. troduced to allow reservists to be called 


up without notice in order to keep anti- 
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aircraft guns manned day and night. The 
Air Force is already on a war basis 24 
hours a day and fighting squadrons are 
ready to take off momentarily, with lubri- 
cating oil in the planes kept hot by elec- 
tric heaters so no preliminary warming up 
is needed. 





Royal Rebuff 


Arturo Toscanini’s cardinal principle has 
always been that art must come first. Last 
week, in London, he lived up to it even to 
the point of turning down an offer of pres- 
entation to King George and Queen Eliza- 
beth. 

At Queen’s Hall, where the royal pair 
attended Toscanini’s Beethoven concert, 
King George asked the conductor to come 
to his box during the intermission. Or- 
dinarily such a royal request is viewed as 
a command, but the maestro simply re- 
plied that it would interfere with his work. 
The King sent another message: “Please 
tell Signor Toscanini I fully understand 
and sympathize.” 

It wasn’t quite as blunt as it seemed, 
for Toscanini had previously obtained 
royal sanction for his refusal, and the 
King’s invitation was a mere formality. 
The maestro had asked to be excused be- 
cause after the exertion of conducting 
Beethoven he always goes to his dressing 
room during the intermission, _ strips, 
douses himself with eau de cologne, and 
puts on dry clothes. 


"| George’s attitude was different from that 
of ex-King Ferdinand of Bulgaria when a 
similar situation arose at a Vienna concert 
conducted by Toscanini in 1935. When 
Ferdinand got Toscanini’s refusal to see 
him, he thought the conductor did not un- 
derstand who sent the invitation and dis- 
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patched a second one. But Toscanini sep} 
back an ultimatum: “Not even for a king 
can I break my rule of seeing nobody dy;. 
ing a concert.” 





Rebellious Czechs 


Protectorates’ Citizens Jeer, 
Make Sporadic Attacks on Nazis 


The occupation of Czecho-Slovakia las 
March netted the Reich 1,500 planes. Some 
of these have been offered for sale, but 
the majority are being absorbed by the 
German Air Force. Last week, at a Mora- 
vian airport, two fast pursuit ships were 
warmed up preparatory to a flight to Ger. 
many—each with a Czech pilot guarded by 
a Nazi airman. But as the flyers approached 
the ships there was a scuffle; the Germans 
were thrown to the ground, and the Czechs 
leaped into the machines and took off. 
Before intercepting planes could leave the 
ground they had disappeared. Where they 
landed no one knew. 

This spectacular incident spotlighted a 
deep change in Czech psychology. After 
Munich the Czechs became disillusioned, 
cynical, and apparently apathetic about 
their fate. The German invasion, paradoxi- 
cally, jolted them out of this attitude; 
hatred for the Nazis has caused a great 
upsurge of patriotism. 

So far this has expressed itself by fits 
and starts. Sometimes it takes the form 
of sentimentalism as last month when chil- 
dren were sent to place wreaths on the 
monument of John Huss, Bohemian re- 
ligious reformer. Police found the flowers 
spelled out an abbreviation of the Czech 
national motto, “Truth Prevails.” Last 
week at the opening of the Prague mv- 
sic festival, when the orchestra played 
Smetana’s tone poem Ma Vlast—“My 
Country”—the audience cheered for ten 
minutes. 

Sabotage and rioting have been frequent. 
In Pilsen two weeks ago German troops 
marching through the streets were sudden- 
ly showered with acid. And in Slovakia, 
which Hitler “liberated,” Germans last 
week were attacked in remote country 
towns while at Bratislava, the capital, 
crowds jeered “Down with Germany!” 





Significance 


Thus far the Czechs have not had time 
to organize their resistance or carry it very 
far. But, as if in anticipation of worse out- 
breaks, Hitler last week appointed as police 
chief for the protectorate Karl Frank, ruth- 
less Sudeten leader whom Czechs consider 
their worst enemy. However, Prague thinks 
that the Reich has also unwittingly pro- 
vided the very machinery of resistance: 4 
totalitarian National Unity party for all 
Czechs. Since its formation last month 
nearly 2,000,000 have joined—virtually the 
entire male population of the protectorate. 
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Sovereigns at Sea 
George and Elizabeth Enjoy 
Whole Ship, Movies Aplenty 


During the World War the Kaiser, 
flushed with hopes of victory, had the 21,- 
350-ton German liner Tirpitz fitted out as 
a royal yacht to be ready for the day when 
a humbled British Fleet would surrender. 
Since the surrender turned out to be on 
the other side, the ship fell to Britain with 
other spoils of war and was rechristened 
Empress of Australia. Last week it was 
again withdrawn from regular service and 
commissioned as a royal yacht but dedi- 


cated to peace instead of war. On May 6 it 
steamed out of Portsmouth, taking King 
George and Queen Elizabeth on an unprec- 
edented good-will visit to Canada and the 
United States. 

The 32,000-ton battle cruiser Repulse 
was originally slated to take the British 
monarchs across the Atlantic. However, 
because of European tension the warship 
was kept at home (Newsweek, May 8) 
and the Empress of Australia substituted. 
Rumors that the royal junket might be 
called off altogether persisted right up to 
sailing day. The King had a final confer- 
ence with Prime Minister Chamberlain 
and, as he departed at Waterloo Station, 
George talked anxiously with Foreign Min- 





Wide World Cable Photo 


George and Elizabeth saying good-by in London 
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Rideau Hall in Ottawa, where the British rulers will stay 
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ister Halifax. But, as no war had broken 
out, the King and Queen proceeded as 
planned. 

Thousands of loyal subjects turned out 
to cheer their rulers both at London and 
Portsmouth. But the two who most hated 
to see them go were their little daughters, 
who had promised their parents no tearful 
farewells. Seven-year-old Princess Mar- 
garet Rose bravely kept the promise, 
though 13-year-old Prinéess Elizabeth, 
heiress to the throne, had to wipe 
tears away as the liner sailed. Both sent 
their love to the Dionne quintuplets of 
Canada and wanted to hear all about 
them later. 

The royal party of 23 will have the 
whole ship to themselves during the nine- 
day voyage. Movies were taken along to 
provide nightly entertainment, among 
them “Jesse James,” “Charlie Chan at 
Monte Carlo,” and two Marx Brothers 
comedies. Landing at Quebec May 15, 
George and Elizabeth are to make a 6,000- 
mile tour of the Dominion in a special 
train, visiting 52 Canadian cities and 
towns. On June 8 they will cross the border 
at Niagara Falls for a four-day American 
visit. They will sail back from Halifax 
June 15 on the Empress of Britain, 42,- 
000-ton Canadian Pacific flagship, reach- 
ing home June 22. 


{Two days before their departure, the 
King and Queen as their last social engage- 
ment attended a dinner party given by 
Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy 
in the stately American Embassy in 
Prince’s Gate, once owned by J. P. Mor- 
gan. The menu was typically American, 
with such delicacies as Baltimore shad roe, 
Virginia ham, Georgia pickled peaches, 
and strawberry shortcake. Kennedy broke 
diplomatic tradition by having the menu 
printed in English instead of the cus- 
tomary French. The Kennedys’ nine chil- 
dren, in London together for the first time, 
all met the monarchs. 





Windsor’s Plea 


From a room in Windsor Castle on the 
night of Dec. 11, 1936, Edward VIII told 
the world of his decision to abdicate so 
that “at long last” he might marry the 
“woman I love.” These were the last words 
he broadcast as King. This Monday most 
Americans and some Britons heard his 
first words as Duke of Windsor. 

Ever since the abdication, the National 
Broadcasting Co. had offered to place its 
facilities at Edward’s service whenever he 
wished. Largely due to pressure from Lon- 
don—and because of unpleasant publicity 
following the collapse of his plans to visit 
the United States eighteen months ago— 
the Duke kept quiet. Sunday, however, 
NBC’s New York office announced that at 
long last Edward would speak—from Ver- 
dun after a tour of the battlefields, where 
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680,000 Frenchmen and Germans perished 
in 1916. 

Barely 24 hours earlier King George 
and Queen Elizabeth had sailed for Can- 
ada and the United States. Officially, how- 
ever, London took no notice of the Duke’s 
decision to span the Atlantic with words 
before his brother arrived in person. And 
the semi-official British Broadcasting 
Corp. refused to relay the address although 
individual Britons—including the King 
and Queen—could easily tune in with 
short-wave sets. 

London papers assailed the Duke’s tim- 
ing. The Evening News called it “at best 
... ill-timed .. . at worst . . . tasteless,” 
while The Daily Express of Lord Beaver- 
brook, one of Edward’s strongest sup- 
porters during the abdication crisis, said: 
“The moment was unhappily chosen.” 

Yet the speech proved to be as innocuous 
and well-intentioned as a House of Lords 
debate. Speaking from a small hotel near 
the battlefields, the Duke almost wistfully 
recalled that for two and one-half years 
he had “deliberately kept out of public 
affairs” and that he spoke “for no one 
but myself.” But as “a soldier of the last 
war,” he felt that the “manifest danger” 
of another conflict made it necessary for 
him to break his “self-imposed silence” 
with an appeal for peace. 

The most nearly concrete suggestion he 
made sounded like a curious echo of 
Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. Edward 
pointed out that “international under- 
standing” must be “deliberately sought 
and negotiated,” and he deplored the 
“use of such terms as encirclement and 
aggression.” 





Bombing Dragons 


The Japanese Wreck Chungking 
in Drive to Shove Chiang On 


West of Shanghai by 1,370 miles, the 
Kialing River pours into the great Yang- 
tze. From the streams’ deep gorges mist 
continually rolls up, and during the winter 
months it shrouds Chungking, China’s 
provisional capital, with clammy fog. 
Last week spring drew the curtains on 
Chungking—and brought with it the 
bloodiest air raids in history. 

On May 8 a hot spring sun had burned 
away the mist, and it was just noon when 
coolies on the steep stairway-streets lead- 
ing up from the river heard the pop of 
anti-aircraft guns. A few moments later 
22 Japanese planes swept overhead. (Chi- 
nese interceptor planes engaged 23 more 
in dogfights farther downstream.) 

Bombs plummeted earthward and, with 
a series of great explosions, French, Brit- 
ish, and American buildings toppled into 
the Yangtze. Tenements crumbled into 
the narrow streets as Chinese scrambled 
for hillside air-raid shelters. Then the 
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Wide World 


This unusual composite picture of Italian parachute 


jumpers in action (with the parachutes taken out by retouching) was con- 
cewed by Editoriale Aereonautica, government aviation journal, as a 
graphic means of teaching rookies the nuances of ‘bailing out.’ 





Japanese planes wheeled and roared back. 
This time incendiary bombs set great 
fires raging. Before hundreds of coolie 
bucket brigades could halt the spread of 
flames, half of Chungking’s business dis- 
trict was devastated. 

That night, as officials vainly tried to 
count the casualties, the surviving Chi- 
nese exploded firecrackers and beat upon 
pans. It was the night of a total eclipse 
of the moon, and despite the air raids the 
Chinese were observing an ancient cus- 
tom. They were trying to frighten away 
the dragon that was devouring the “Queen 
of Heaven.” 

The following evening real dragons rode 
in on the Queen of Heaven. As a full 
moon rose over Chungking, 27 Japanese 
planes zoomed across the sky. This time 
they didn’t bother to aim at anything; 
they dropped bombs in a wide swath clear 
across the city. Again flames quickly 
sprang up and, fanned by a stiff breeze, 
leaped from house to house. Bombs and 
fire largely demolished the British Em- 
bassy, killing twenty Chinese and injuring 
one Briton. The German Embassy was 
damaged, and the horrified Nazi Consul- 
General watched 100 trapped Chinese burn 
to death at the foot of the city wall. 

By May 5 the fires had been brought 
under control, but the casualties totaled 
some 5,000. Chungking was without gas, 
water, and electricity. 

This week Chiang Kai-shek considered 
moving China’s capital still farther in- 
land—for the fourth time—to Chengtu, 
175 miles northwest of Chungking. 

In Tokyo, Britain lodged a vigorous 
protest against the bombing of its em- 
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bassy. The Japanese Foreign Office didn’t 
reply immediately. But a Japanese spokes- 
man proclaimed that the air force would 
pursue Chiang Kai-shek to “the remotest 
corner of China.” 





Spain’s Guests 
Franco Tries to Speed Italians; 


Germans Leaving of Own Accord 


Gen. Gastone Gambara, Italian com- 
mander in Spain, took a place of honor 
with Generalissimo Francisco Franco and 
his staff on the reviewing stand for last 
week’s victory parade through the bomb- 
pitted streets of Valencia. But no Black 
Shirts marched in the triumph, for be- 
hind the facade of allied friendship lay 
much bitterness. Spaniards, especially 
royalist Carlists, have strenuously ob- 
jected to the Italians’ eagerness to share 
the glory, particularly in Madrid’s long- 
planned victory celebration. This friction 
has reputedly been responsible for its re- 
peated postponement; last week May 19 
and 28 were being mentioned as possible 
dates. 

At the same time German “volunteers,” 
who have kept in the background and 
consequently avoided the Italians’ un- 
popularity, were already preparing for 
early departure. In return, Franco sched- 
uled a farewell ceremony for airmen of 
the Nazi Condor Legion on May 15 at 
Leén in the royalist north. Other Ger- 
mans were due to be picked up this week 
by the Nazi fleet. 
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EDUCATION 
School I. Q. Tests Attacked 


As Poor Brain Power Gauge 








Two of the most popular tools in the 
modern teacher’s kit are achievement and 
intelligence tests. The achievement test 
measures how much Johnny knows, what 
words he can spell, what arithmetical 
problems he can work out, and so on. If 
the test shows that Johnny knows facts 
aplenty, he has a high “educational age.” 

The intelligence test, on the other hand, 
seeks to picture the quality of Johnny’s 
brain. A high score is taken to mean he 
has a high “mental age” or good native 
intelligence. Factual knowledge supposed- 
ly doesn’t count. Thus, if Johnny never 
went to school, he might be utterly illiter- 
ate (low in educational age); at the same 
time he could have a fine mind (high 
mental age). In theory at least, achieve- 
ment and. intelligence tests make this 
distinction between knowledge and men- 
tality. 

Whether they actue"ly do so has been 
the subject of much hot debate. A few 
educators believe that intelligence tests, 
like achievement tests, really measure a 
student’s store of information. Last week, 
in Danville, Va., at the Virginia Academy 
of Science’s seventeenth annual meeting, 
this dissenting minority heard concrete 
evidence to support its case. 

The evidence was a paper read by Dr. 
J. P. Ingle of the University of Virginia. 
He analyzed the scores of achievement 
and intelligence tests administered to 
131,741 Virginia school children between 
1931 and 1934—the largest battery of 
quizzes ever given in any state. He found 
that their average educational age, as 
shown in achievement tests, increased in 
1931, fell in 1932, and rose again in 1933. 
That was not too surprising, for the 1932 
test followed a summer vacation, when 
children frequently forget much of the 
stuff they learn in the classroom. 

But what amazed Dr. Ingle was the 
fact that the average mental age, calcu- 
lated from intelligence tests, followed an 
almost identical curve—a rise in 1931, 
drop in 1932, and rebound in 1933. He 
couldn’t believe that pure intelligence 
could thus “come and go and return 
again.” And the coincidence of the curves 
made him more suspicious. The conclusion 
was obvious, he held—“intelligence” tests 
actually measure knowledge and are no 
different from achievement tests. 





The Sloan Foundation 


One of the youngest of America’s 500- 
odd educational trusts is the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. Founded in 1934 by the 
General Motors chairman, it really got 
under way in 1937. In that year Sloan set 
aside $5,000,000 (much of it in G.M. stock), 





Edward Read won a dunking 


put his brother Harold in charge, and in- 
structed him to promote “wider knowledge 
of basic economic truths.” Harold S. Sloan 
proceeded to do so by making grants to 
institutions that needed cash for economic 
research and education. 

This week the foundation published a 
report on its work to December 1938. It 
has given or pledged to give $367,518 to 
ten institutions. In this way, the fund 
proudly states, it has supported “a wide 
range of what may be properly termed 
new patterns” of education in economics 
—radio, movies, popularized treatises, and 
field studies. It has directed these “instru- 
mentalities” at three groups—unorganized 
adults (radio, treatises, fellowships), or- 
ganized adults (movies, treatises, fellow- 
ships), and school and colleges (movies, 
treatises, field trips) . 

The fund’s grant for movies is the small- 
est of the lot, $1,000 to the Department of 
Visual Instruction of the National Edu- 
cational Association, since this work is 
still in the experimental stage. But its oth- 
er grants have been more munificent. These 
include $104,681 to the Brookings Institu- 
tion for business research; $72,512 to 
launch an Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; 
$72,000 to the Public Affairs Committee, 
publisher of factual pamphlets (News- 
WEEK, July 4, 1938) ; $25,000 to the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology for fel- 
lowships in business and engineering ad- 
ministration; $29,000 to the University of 
Denver for fellowships in government man- 
agement; $35,330 to the University of 
Chicago’s weekly Round Table economic 
broadcasts over NBC; $8,000 to the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundation for short- 
wave broadcasts from Boston, and $19,995 
to New Jersey State Teachers College and 


the Lincoln School of New York to send 
high-school pupils and prospective teachers 
on field trips to the TVA and other proj- 
ects of economic interest. 





Hoop-Race Ringer 


Every May Day, the senior girls of Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass., run a 
hoop-rolling race. Equipped with sticks 
and hoops, white skirts, mortarboards, and 
academic gowns (sewn back for free knee 
action) , the squealing pack scrambles 150- 
odd yards from Tower Hill to the college 
chapel. It’s all for the glory and nubility: 
the winner, according to legend, will be 
first of her class to marry. 

Last week’s race began without mishap. 
But the Wellesleyans reckoned without 
Edward C. Read, a prankish junior at 
neighboring Harvard and president of the 
Cantab comic monthly, the Lampoon. He 
had disguised himself with red wig, white 
blouse, blue skirt, and lipstick, and hidden 
himself behind a bush along the course. As 
the girls scurried by, he darted among 
them. Pacing himself carefully, he jogged 
most of the distance, sprinted in the 
stretch, and won going away. 

The girls swarmed around Read and 
handed him a bunch of sweet peas. He 
pointed to a Harvard crony as his “fiancé.” 
(Oddly enough, the girls still failed or 
chose not to notice Read’s strange costume 
and physiognomy). But then, as they 
crowned him with a garland, his wig 
slipped. The upshot was that the Welles- 
leyans tossed him and his close-cropped 
haircut into near-by Lake Waban and be- 
stowed the sweet peas and garland upon 
the rightful winner—Margaret Cahill of 
New York, fiancée of a Dartmouth senior. 
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Papal Army: the Swiss Guards 
Add Recruits at Annual Fete 


As temporal sovereign of Vatican City, 
the Pope has the right to maintain his 
own armed forces, and he has three. The 
Noble Guard of about 90 Roman patricians 
protects his person. The Palatine Guard, 
400 middle-class Italians, keeps order at 
church ceremonies. But the Swiss Guard, 
which ranks as a full-fledged national 
army, is the oldest and most spectacular. 

Admission to this tiny corps of 95 
German-speaking soldiers is a triumph for 
any Swiss Catholic youth. To qualify, he 
must be unmarried, physically perfect, be- 
tween 19 and 25, and of impeccable family. 
Last Saturday, in the Vatican’s elegant 
Belvedere Courtyard, this year’s four 
happy recruits were formally inducted into 
the company. Their commanding officer, 
Col. George de Sury d’Aspremont, ad- 
ministered the Swiss Guards’ oath: “Do 
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you promise to serve faithfully and loyally 
for the duration of your service the reign- 
ing Pope Pius XII and his legitimate suc- 
cessors?” Raising their right hands and 
touching the guard flag with their left, the 
newcomers assented. Then the entire corps 
sang a hymn. 

The ceremony commemorated the most 
heroic day in the Swiss Guards’ four- 
century history. On May 6, 1527, when the 
corps was only 22 years old, the Duc de 
Bourbon’s Imperial army sacked Rome 
and put the Medici Pope Clement VII 
to flight. The Swiss Guard escorted him 


to safety but themselves were almost 
annihilated. 
The guardsmen have since scarcely 


brandished a sword. They still wear the 
uniform that Michelangelo designed, with 
broad, vertical stripes of black, red, and 
yellow. Well-drilled and punctilious, they 
salute dignitaries with their long medieval 
halberds (axes). Occasionally they carry 
bayoneted rifles and wear steel helmets 
and breastplates. 

But like his uniform and armaments, 
the Swiss Guard exists mainly for tradi- 
tion and appearances. He has little to do 
for his 700-lire monthly salary (about 
$36.80) except stand sentry duty at the 
Vatican’s great bronze gate, in the Pontiff’s 
apartment, or near the barracks. He poses 
willingly for tourists’ cameras. Art, music, 
language study, or soccer with the guard 
team helps him kill time, and time is 
plentiful: after twenty days’ duty he gets 
a ten-day rest; every three years he rates 
a three-month furlough. He may quit any 
time. He seldom serves the 30 years re- 
quired for retirement on full pay. 








Swiss Guards, historic defenders of the Vatican 


Methodist Union 


Spurred by the fact that their expense 
money was dwindling, the 900 delegates 
and 61 bishops meeting in Kansas City 
since Apr. 26 to unify three major Ameri- 
can Methodist Church groups (NEws- 
WEEK, May 1) decided late last week to 
bunch sessions so as to allow adjournment 
and formal dedication of the new church 
union this Wednesday. 

With the dedication emerges, out of a 
1ll-year-old schism, the nation’s largest 
Protestant denomination—the Methodist 
Church, embracing 8,000,000 members of 
the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Epis- 
copal South, and the Methodist Protestant 
churches. 

The combined church will have 33 active 
bishops in six jurisdictional areas (con- 
ferences) —two in the South and South- 
west, three in the East, Midwest, and the 
West, and one in a special category’ for 
Negro Methodists. Symbolic of the union, 
national headquarters will be located in a 
city midway between the North and South. 
The first general conference is set for 
Apr. 3, 1940. 

The Kansas City conference, which met 
to perfect a discipline for a program dis- 
cussed for years by the three groups, 
voted: a Board of Temperance to combat 
alcohol, gambling, and pornography; a ban 
on any connection with liquor traffic by 
the laity, on pain of expulsion; relaxation 
of the rule forbidding preachers to smoke 
(they can do so, but are urged to abstain) , 
a unified pension fund, coordination of 
edvcational functions, a unified youth 
movement, and creation of a judicial coun- 


Black Star 


ee 
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cil (supreme court) to pass on the legality 
of church matters. The publications com. 
mittee was deadlocked: half the members 
wanted a single, all-Methodist paper; the 
others insisted on six jurisdictional editions. 
After Alf M. Landon, chairman, refused 
to cast the decisive vote, the issue was 
shelved until 1940. 





Death and the Chapel 


Men worship on the ground floor of 
the Ohio State Penitentiary’s Protestant 
Chapel building. Upstairs, in a “death 
row” of twelve cells and an electrocution 
chamber, other men wait to die. Last 
week, heeding a protest by the Franklin 
County Ministerial Association, State Wei- 
fare Director Charles Sherwood ordered 
the electric chair shifted to a small brick 
building across the prison yard. But the 
“death row” will remain above the chapel 
“because it is not out of place there and 
because the men are in pleasant sur. 
roundings.” 
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Pal of Bats: Harvard Man 
Says They’re Pretty, and Make 
Good Pets in Bargain 





Because bats fly like birds, often have 
almost human features, and hunt food in 
the dead of night, men have built hosts of 
stories and superstitions about the strange 
creatures that roam the dark places. But 
they have obtained few facts. No one has 
ever bothered to take a census of the 
world’s bats; yet it’s likely that the pop- 
ulation of the flying mammals (2,000-odd 
varieties of them) exceeds by many mil- 
lions the 2,000,000,000 figure for human 
beings. On late-summer evenings awe- 
stricken observers have seen bats in col- 
umns 20 feet in diameter swarming from 
the Carlsbad Caverns in Southwestern 
New Mexico. In twenty minutes about 
9,000,000 of the winged creatures flap out 
into the dusk. 

For all the lack of information about 
them, bats have one good and important 
friend in the person of Dr. Glover Morrill 
Allen, curator of mammals at the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who last week published a com- 
prehensive book about them—and if he 
omitted any bat facts or fancies, it would 
take considerable bookworming to check 
him up. 

Among the weird tales of bats men- 
tioned by Dr. Allen is a South American 
story about the vampires made famous in 
the thriller “Dracula.” A fearless young 
man stayed out of doors one night despite 
rumors of giant bats that lived in the re- 
gion. Next morning the only sign of the 
man was a heap of dry bones. The 60- 
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Photos from ‘Bats’ by Grover Morrill Allen 


The little brown bat, the cave bat of Western United States, and the Central American vampire bat 


year-old expert, however, has a bag of 
true stories even stranger than this legend, 
including records of vampire bats attack- 
ing children and grown-ups in Brazilian 
homes and spreading the deadly disease 
rabies. 

Contradicting an old superstition, Dr. 
Allen says bats rarely get entangled in hu- 
man hair, and he debunks such phrases as 
“blind as a bat.” On the infrequent occa- 
sions when bats are out in the daytime, 
they fly through the air with the greatest 
of ease and aren’t dazzled by sunlight, he 
says. A chapter on the animals’ social 
habits reveals that, although some bats 
sleep together hanging from tree limbs in 


large groups, they have a definite code 
about how far from its neighbor each 
member of a colony may rest. Like per- 
sons in subways, bats prefer to be fairly 
near their fellow creatures—but not too 
near. Dr. Allen thinks a study of bat 
habits would “teach us about good citizen- 
ship!” 

In this statement the Harvard curator 
gives a clue to his deep sympathy for bats. 
For 30 years he has studied them in the 
West Indies, Australia, Africa, and other 
countries. His book considers the geo- 
graphic distribution of bats, their use as 
food, their enemies, parasites, and place in 
evolution. He believes they make good 


pets, and, although they may be drab in 
color to most people, to him they are “very 
beautiful in an unobtrusive way.” In short, 
he likes bats. (Bats. 341 pages, 120,000 
words. Bibliography, index. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. $4.) 


Choriomeningitis and Mice 


Last November a Negro woman living 
on the outskirts of Washington began suf- 
fering severe headaches, followed by 
nausea. Even short exposure to daylight 
caused her eyes to throb painfully, and 
after four days of misery she entered the 
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Aviation problem solver: Langley Field’s 19-foot pressure tunnel 


Gallinger Municipal Hospital. Samples of 
the 23-year-old victim’s body fluids were 
taken to the National Institute of Health 
and injected into six white Swiss mice. In 
about a week all the rodents died of the 
woman’s ailment, choriomeningitis, and 
inflammation of the covering of the brain 
and other tissues. 

The patient was cured, partly with the 
aid of sulfanilamide, but that didn’t an- 
swer a big question: what causes chorio- 
meningitis? Drs. Charles Armstrong and 
Lewis K. Sweet of the United States 
Public Health Service and the Gallinger 
Hospital respectively, knowing that the sub- 
microscopic viruses causing this particular 
form of the ailment had been detected 
throughout the nation as well as in 
England, France, and Japan, decided on a 
bit of public-health detective work. 

The doctors realized that, while the 
disease was hardly ever fatal, recovery 
usually coming in an average of about 
two weeks, it might last more than two 
months and is by no means rare. Out of a 
sample group of 1,248 Americans, 11 per 
cent had developed an immunity to 
choriomeningitis, proof that they had suc- 
cessfully fought the viruses at some time 
during their lives, but no medical re- 
searcher had been able to find how they 
caught the disease. 

By last week Drs. Armstrong and Sweet 
had partly solved the mystery. The trail 
first led to the home of the sick Negro, 
where it was found that the common gray 
house mouse—Mus musculus—had _in- 
vaded the kitchen and other rooms. Al- 
though traps, poisons, and sulphur fumes 
had been used to get rid of the rodents, 
the physicians placed box traps at strategic 
points and snared a large female mouse. 
Fluids from its body gave seven experi- 
mental white mice choriomeningitis and 


killed five of them. 


More virus-carrying rodents were caught 
in a home where the two other patients 
had contracted the disease, and the case 
against Mus musculus was almost com- 
plete. Finally, 21 mice trapped in eight 
homes in which no cases had been reported 
were found to be virus-free. 

With this first clue that mice can spread 
choriomeningitis, medicine has taken an im- 
portant step in showing how the disease 
is transmitted, for as yet no other animals 
are suspected. If human beings get the 
malady from mice, however, where do 
mice pick up the virus? Dr. Armstrong 
had only an incomplete answer to this 
question: “We think it probably is a 
disease of mice and spreads among them 
like measles in humans.” 





AVIATION 


Flightless Flight: Show 
of New N.A.C.A. Wind Tunnels 
Marks Progress Since Wrights 


In 1902 the Wright brothers learned the 
fundamentals of airplane wing action by 
holding small pieces of twisted tin in air 
currents drawn through a long open-ended 
box by an electric fan. Ever since then, 
designers have used “wind tunnel” data to 
avoid the hazards and expense of untried 
experimenting on full-scale aircraft. 

By the time the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics got ready to 
open its first laboratory in 1919, wind tun- 
nels had come a long way. The Wrights’ 
crude box had become a streamlined cir- 
cular tube. The fan had become a pro- 
peller capable of pulling air through the 
tunnel at 90 miles an hour. The bits of tin 
had become meticulously accurate models, 
connected by wires to sensitive balances 
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which showed the forces exerted by the 
wind. 

But even this type of wind tunnel only 
yielded approximate data on the actual 
forces on an airplane in flight. The jump 
from model sizes to full scale introduced 
big errors. The flow around small parts 
such as engines and landing gears is diffi. 
cult to reproduce. The action of the twist- 
ing wash of the airplane’s propeller is com. 
pletely lacking. Almost before they had 
their first tunrel working, therefore, the 
ingenious unpaid experts who head the 
N.A.C.A. began developing new types of 
wind tunnels. And last week, as the 
N.A.C.A. dedicated the two newest units 
at its huge research center at Langley 
Field, Va., the 400 aeronautical experts 
who turned out for the occasion saw an 
astounding array of equipment. 

Conducted by carefully rehearsed groups 
of the committee’s research staff of 450, 
the visitors saw wind tunnels enclosed in 
great steel tanks to compress the air flow- 
ing through them. They saw other tunnels 
big enough to test entire fuselages or even 
complete moderate-sized planes at speeds 
up to 120 miles an hour. They viewed an- 
other tunnel which tests models up to 500 
miles an hour. They saw tunnels especially 
designed for the study of ice formation, 
spinning, and the effect of gusts on an air- 
plane’s flight path. They rode on the test 
carriage over a half-mile-long water chan- 
nel for studying the design of seaplane 
floats. 

Besides reviewing old developments— 
such as the low-resistance N.A.C.A. engine 
cowling—they were told of new lessons 
just learned: the importance of smooth 
streamlining at speeds of more than 300 
miles an hour and a wing so carefully de- 
signed to preserve smooth surface flow 
that its resistance was less than half that 
of an ordinary wing. 

From the two new tunnels, much prog- 
ress is expected. One is the world’s first 
tunnel to combine size (19 feet) with 
high speeds (more than 250 miles an hour) 
and variable pressure. The other, enclosed 
in a great steel sphere, makes possible a 
study of the effect of controls on a model 
in free flight. 

Politically the visit fitted perfectly with 
the N.A.C.A.’s campaign for funds to 
build a similar but noncompeting research 
center at Sunnyvale, Calif. For a decade 
the Langley Field laboratories—un- 
matched anywhere in the world—have had 
much to do with America’s aviation prog- 
ress. 

Recently, however, Germany is re- 
ported to have created laboratories of 
comparable quality and perhaps four or 
five times as extensive. American eng'- 
neers, especially those in West Coast fac- 
tories, feel that we should have at least one 
more large center. And Colonel Lin¢- 
bergh’s current tour of Army research 
facilities is expected to result in his advis- 
ing the Sunnyvale project. 
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VISIT GENERAL MOTORS’ EXHIBITS AT THE NEW 
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A DERBY WINN 


HERE; are more than a hundred 
thousand registered Thorough- 
bred horses alive today, all de- 


scended from three horses imported into 
England more than two hundred years 
ago from the fertile crescent of the Med- 
iterranean. nape were: 


70 /p 
Ue Byerle by. } Zak, 
He was a black charger ridden by a 


Captain Byerley in the wars of King 
William in 1689 and 1690. He may 
have been taken from his Turkish owner 


fos 
at the siege of Buda (Buda-Pest) in 1686. 


If so, he outlived at least two wars to 
found a race of equine warriors. 


Nhe QH 2 ey , Lhaabea nn 

Early in the year 1706 Thomas 
Darley, agent of an English mercantile 
firm at Aleppo, in Asia Minor, shipped to 
his brother in England, John Brewster- 
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goes a long way b 


Darley, a bay Arabian. The horse, he 
wrote, was “about fifteen hands high, of 
the most esteemed race among the Arabs, 
both by sire and dam, and the name is 
called Mannicka.” More than 75 per 
cent of all Thoroughbreds now alive are 
descended from the Darley Arabian “in 
tail-male,” as the horsemen «ay. 


She Prdolohe W@ Ha am. (OR BARB) 
They tell of hima much-disputed story 


that he drew a water-cart about the streets 


of Paris before he was bought for three 
pounds, sent to England,and presented to 
the Earl of Godolphin. It was suspected 
that sometime he had been stolen. Noth- 
ing was known of his ancestry, but the 
fame of his children was great. And when 
he died in 1753 at the foot of the hills of 
Gog-Magog they buried him with honor. 


From these three patriarchs came three 
others from whom the entire race of 
Thoroughbreds is descended. They were: 


MN ateheme (BAY, FOALED IN 1748) 

Grandson of the Godolphin Arabian, 
Matchem was a homely sort. But he got 
along. He waited until he was five years 


old to runa race, soled until he was eight 
years old to lose a race. Once they paid 
his owner twenty pounds zof to run him, 


Herod (BAY, FOALED IN 1758) 

Great-great-grandson of the Byerley 
Turk, Herod remained unbeaten through 
his first three years of racing. His sons 
and daughters made his name famous; 


one of them, Highflyer,“‘was never beaten 
and never paid forfeit.” His grandson 
Diomed won the first Derby, in 1780, was 
brought to America in his old ag , and 
founded a Thoroughbred dynasty here. 


THE BEER THAT MADE 
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ng story about the ancestry of thoroughbreds was written for Schlitz by one of 


.uthorities on race horses in the world. The illustrations are taken from old prints in his private library. 


(CHESTNUT, FOALED IN 1764) 
ril 1, 1764, part of England 
ned by an eclipse of the sun. 
e eclipse the Duke of Cum- 
mare Spiletta gave birth to a 
colt, a great-great-grandson 
arley Arabian. Promptly the 
amed Eclipse. 
the Duke died Eclipse and his 
ses were put up for sale. A 
sman named Wildman bought 


Eclipse for 70 guineas. Later he shared 

ownership with Dennis O’ Kelley. 
Eclipse was a horse of ungovernable 

temper. One of the things he could not 


to have a horse in front of him. 


mM. He won his first race in 1769. He was 
never beaten. He won so many races that 
finally Messrs. Wildman and O’Kelley 

€Y Picould find no takers when they offered to 

gh Bbbet that Eclipse would win; they had to 


After 


to weigh 


pounds m 


age Thor: 


wager that Eclipse would “distance”’ the 
others at the rate of 60 yards to the mile! 
Clipse died, his heart was found 


fourteen pounds, perhaps six 
ore than the heart of the aver- 
vughbred of his day. Fifty years 


q later a wag wrote a verse: 
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e, all nags, compared with thee, 
te contempt and laughter; 
never was a horse, I do 

eve, so much run after. 


cenerations the children of 


, Herod and Eclipse have been 
inst one another because it is 
‘ of man, who keeps his pre- 
anities, to desire that he shall 
tter horse than his neighbors. 


A staunch favorite in the days of your 
great grandfather, The Beer That Made 
Milwaukee Famous remains today the first 
choice of the discriminating lover of 
real beer. 


Copr. 1939 JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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That FAMOUS FLAVOR 
...the favorite for go years 


Good judges of fine beer insist on the full tang and flavor of true 


beer without the bitterness of the 
hops or the sweetness of the 
malt. This accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for Schlitz, 
as more and more people learn 
how good real beer can be. 
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That famous flavor of Schlitz 
comes to you intact in every bottle. Here’s why: The air that sustains 
life can destroy the flavor of the beer if sealed in the bottle. SO—WE 
TAKE THE AIR OUT OF THE BOTTLE AN INSTANT BEFORE WE 
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PUT THE BEER IN. An amazing new method that assures 
you brewery-fresh goodness a/ways. Schlitz pioneers again! 
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Lynd Ward Shows How a Woodcut is Made 


Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


ee carefully removed—and the finished print, rich in intricate detail, appears 
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Making a Wood Engraving: 
ynd Ward Explains Process 
| How It’> Done 


Modern wovu engraving represents the 
marriage of two ancient arts. One, engrav- 
ng, seems to have been invented by Cro- 

fagnon cavemen, who cut realistic pic- 
yres of bison and reindeer on their bone 
knives and the walls of their Pyrenees 
aves 6,000 years before Christ. The other, 
oodeutting, was developed by medieval 
monks who laboriously carved an entire 
mage of Holy Writ onto a single wooden 
block, thus blazing the trail for Guten- 
berg’s discovery of movable type. While 
laymen commonly use the terms inter- 
hangeably, a woodcut—gouged with a 
knife out of ordinary wood—is much 
simpler than an engraving, done with 
tools similar to those used for engraving 
metal, which give the artist finer lines and 
la chance to work in more detail. 

Lynd Ward learned these bits of the 
history of his art in the department of fine 
arts at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and later at the Leipzig Academy 

of Graphic Arts—generally considered the 

leading institution of its kind in Europe. 

In 1929, Ward published “God’s Man,” his 

first novel in wood engravings. The pub- 

lisher expected this novelty to sell at most 

500 copies; to date it has had 20,000 pur- 

chasers. 

Ward is the “author” of five other novels 
in wood engravings, the latest of which 
is “Vertigo” (1937), and has illustrated 
some 50 other books. He estimates his out- 

put since 1929 at 800 blocks. Since Feb. 14 

Ward has headed the Graphic Arts Di- 

vision of the New York Federal Arts Proj- 

ect; the 70 men under him produce 5,000 

prints a year which are distributed free to 

hospitals, schools, and other public insti- 
ftutions. From May 4 to May 25 the 
project is showing 27 wood engravings 
from Ward’s books at St. Lawrence Uni- 
B versity, Canton, N. Y. 

Because at 33 he is one of the leaders 















in his profession, Newsweek asked Ward’ 


to cooperate with a staff photographer on 
the series of pictures which here show the 
technique of wood engraving. The result 
—a hurricane scene made especially for 
this magazine—represents twenty hours’ 
elapsed time. Here’s how it was done: 
Some arfists make preliminary sketches 
on paper, but Ward pencils in his design 
directly on a block composed of four layers 
of South American boxwood glued together. 
He uses the butt-end side so the grain of 
the wood won’t hamper cutting later on, 
and he rests the block on a sand-filled pad 
80 he can swing it around as he draws or 
cuts. Finishing the skeleton sketch in pen- 
cil, Ward paints the lines with drawing ink 
~and the inked lines serve as sharply out- 
lined guides for cutting and furnish a 


rough version of the finished print in re- 
verse. 

Next, he covers the surface of the block 
with a thin coat of printer’s ink and starts 
cutting. Every mark on the stained wood 
comes up in white, so the wood engraver 
(unlike an etcher) can see exactly what 
he’s doing. Ward works with extreme care: 
a single slip would ruin the block. The cut- 
ting finished, he rolls a thin ‘lm of regu- 
lar printer’s ink onto the type-high block, 
presses engraving paper onto the block, 
carefully lifts the paper, and the job is 
done. 





Jean Gauguin’s Ape 


Jean René Gauguin, 57, is a Copen- 
hagen sculptor whose best friends are ani- 
mals. Son of the famous French artist Paul 
Gauguin, Jean often gets up early and 
cycles into the zoological gardens of the 
Danish capital to watch the animals. One 
of these, an elderly ape affectionately 
known to all Copenhagen as “Jacob,” has 
been immortalized in clay and at the mo- 
ment is starring in Gauguin’s first Amer- 
ican exhibition in the Danish pavilion at 
the New York World’s Fair—formally 
opened last week by the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Denmark. 

Twelve of the thirteen figures in the dis- 
play are of animals (the other is a pair of 
wrestlers). All are done in rock ceramic, a 
coarsened china clay which must be fired 
(baked) at 1,450 degrees centigrade (2,- 
642 degrees Fahrenheit). Two of the best 
are heads of deer, which look surprisingly 
like the fawn in Walt Disney’s “Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs.” (A_busi- 
ness associate brought Disney one from 
the 1937 Paris fair.) 

Six other pieces in rock ceramic by 
Gauguin, also mostly of animals, last week 
went on view in the House of Homes 
(sometimes called PEDAC) in Rockefel- 
ler Center, New York. 
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Lafayette at Stratford 


Convalescing in Philadelphia from a 
wound he received at the Battle of Brandy- 
wine in 1777, the Marquis de Lafayette 
sat for a portrait by Charles Willson Peale. 
He gave it to Lighthorse Harry Lee, fa- 
mous Revolutionary War cavalry com- 
mander and father of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
Lighthorse Harry hung the portrait at 
Stratford, ancestral home of the Lees in 
Virginia, where it remained until house 
and plantation were sold in 1882. 

Then the portrait disappeared. A decade 
ago the Robert E. Lee Memorial Founda- 
tion, composed of women from all over 
America, undertook the restoration of 
Stratford. They began an international 
search for the missing portrait, which 
ended in Ross, Calif., when the owner, Col. 
Thomas Claggett Berry, gave it to them. 

This week the French Ambassador, the 
Count de Saint Quentin, and other no- 
tables traveled from Washington to Strat- 
ford for the formal presentation of the por- 
trait to the foundation. Henceforth the 
picture will hang, as Lafayette intended, 
in the tidewater mansion near Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 
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Rudy Vallee, Perennial: 
His 500th Broadcast Over NBC 
Finds Him Going Strong 


Crooners have come and gone on the 
radio; so have saxophonists, orchestra lead- 
ers, and heads of variety shows. But a 
Vermont - born and Maine- reared boy, 
serving in all four capacities, has clung on 
for a phenomenal record. Next week, when 
the customary “Heigh-Ho, everybody,” 
opens his regular Thursday night program, 
Rudy Vallee will be marking his 500th 
consecutive broadcast on an NBC net- 





original Connecticut Yankees, during the early days of his success 
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work—a broadcasting record that is the 
more remarkable, in these sponsor-switch- 
ing days, because Vallee has been appear- 
ing for Standard Brands (Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, Royal Desserts) during that whole 
period. 

Vallee’s start as a musician dates back 
to his high-school days at Westbrook, 
Maine. He wanted to play the saxophone 
but was unable to find a teacher there so 
he wrote the famous saxophonist Rudy 
Wiedoeft and wangled some correspond- 
ence lessons (he likewise took his radio 
first name from Wiedoeft, for Vallee was 
born Hubert Prior Vallee). While a stu- 
dent at the University of Maine and also 
at Yale he pursued saxophone playing and 
got together the nucleus of the orchestra 
which became the Connecticut Yankees. 

Then, in 1926, the singer-player took his 
band to London. The organization broke 
up in 1927, and Vallee joined Vincent Lo- 
pez’ orchestra as third saxophonist. The 
following year, however, he reassembled 
his players and appeared at the Heigh-Ho 
Club, a New York night spot; and the 
same year he went on the air with his first 
commercial program, plugging Herbert’s 
Blue White Diamonds. It was on Oct. 24, 
1929, that Vallee’s big commercial run 
started—the NBC program that. still 
claims him. 

Since that date, scores of important 
artists and comedians have been featured 
performers on the Vallee hour — Grace 
Moore, Beatrice Lillie, Ethel Waters, 
Katharine Hepburn, Helen Hayes, Ger- 
trude Lawrence, Joe Cook, Fanny Brice, 
and a host of other top-notchers. 

But the thing which fills Vallee with 
particular pride is the record he has made 
as a discoverer of unknown talent. Alice 
Faye, who has since climbed to movie 
fame, was just a chorus girl in George 
White’s “Scandals” when Vallee intro- 
duced her. Frances Langford was doing 
obscure broadcasts on a little Florida sta- 
tion when Vallee found her. Joe Penner 
was a small-time vaudevillian in 1933 
when Vallee shot the comedian to fame 
on a national hookup. In 1935 Bob Burns 
beat his way across the continent to re- 
mind Vallee of a promise made on the 
West Coast and so won a network debut. 

Of all Vallee’s discoveries, however, the 
greatest was apparently the most pre- 
posterous—a ventriloquist. In fact, Edgar 
Bergen—who took his network bow with 
Charlie McCarthy on Dec. 17, 1936—had 
to be shoved up to the microphone when 
Vallee insisted on a repeat performance. 
Bergen didn’t want to go on a second 
time. “I only have two routines. If I use 
them both, it will ruin me in the night 
clubs.” 

Bergen got approximately $250 per 
week for his night-club appearances then. 
He now makes an estimated $3,600 per 
week for his radio work alone, to say 
nothing of the substantial sums he re- 
ceives from movies and royalties. 
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The Season’s Awards 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


F ollowing the custom inaugurated 
last year in these columns, on behalf of 
Newsweek I give you today the 
awards of the theatrical season of 
1938-1939. 

My vote for the most interesting 
new American play goes to William 
Saroyan’s “My Heart’s in the High- 
lands,” with Lillian Hellman’s “The 
Little Foxes” in a photo finish and 
with Robert Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois” following at the Hellman 
entry’s heels. The best new foreign 
play: by all odds Paul Vincent Car- 
roll’s “The White Steed.” 

The best actor of the season: Mau- 
rice Evans in the unabridged “Hamlet” 
and as Falstaff in “Henry IV” (Part 
1). Second choice: Robert Morley in 
“Oscar Wilde.” 

The best actress: Judith Anderson in 
“Family Portrait.” Close runner-up: 
Ethel Waters in “Mamba’s Daughters.” 

The season’s best revival: Clifford 
Odets’ “Awake and Sing!” 

The most progressive theatrical or- 
ganization: The Group Theater. 

The best all-around musical show: A 
toss-up between “Leave It to Me!” and 
“The Hot Mikado.” The best American 
musical show score and lyrics, never- 
theless: Richard Rodgers’ and Larry 
Hart’s for “The Boys From Syracuse.” 
(The book of the latter is feeble.) 

The best musical show comédienne: 
Beatrice Lillie in “Set to Music.” 

The best musical show comedian: 
Jimmy Durante. 

The most amusing revue by far: 
“Hellzapoppin.” 

The best vaudeville team: Smith and 
‘Dale (in the Frank Fay show). 

The season’s best costumer: Nat 
Karson (“The Hot Mikado”). 

The best scene designer: 
Ffolkes (“Hamlet”). 

The best director: Margaret Webster 
(“Hamlet” and “Henry IV”). Close 
runner-up: Harold Clurman (“Rocket 
to the Moon,” “The Gentle People,” 
and “Awake and Sing!”). 

The season’s most applaudable new 
enterprise: The Playwrights’ Company. 

The season’s most carelessly dis- 
missed play: William Bowers’ “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” 

The most original and funniest 
comedy: “The Primrose Path,” by 
Robert Buckner and Walter Hart. 


David 


The year’s worst play (aside from 
the various amateur exhibits at the 
Nora Bayes Theater) : a toss-up among 
“Thirty Days Hath September,” “Don’t 
Throw Glass Houses,” “Tell My Story,” 
“Please, Mrs. Garibaldi,” “Window 
Shopping,” and “Wuthering Heights.” 

The season’s worst performance by a 
recognized actress: a _ tie between 
Blanche Yurka in “Gloriana” and Edith 
Barrett in “Wuthering Heights.” 

The worst performance by a recog- 
nized actor: Tom Powers as Bacon in 
“Gloriana.” 

The best Federal Theater exhibit: 
“The Swing Mikado.” 

The worst professional musical show: 
a tie between “Great Lady” and “You 
Never Know.” 

The worst dramatic importation: The 
London “Come Across,” by Guy Beau- 
champ and Michael Pertwee. 

The worst translation and adapta- 
tion: That of Ferdinand Bruckner’s 
“Gloriana,” offered anonymously. 

The season’s most attractive musical 
show singer: Marcy Wescott (“The 
Boys From Syracuse”). The most at- 
tractive dancing girl: Pualani (“Hellza- 
poppin”), with Grace McDonald (“One 
for the Money”), Carmen Molina and 
Melissa Flores (“Mexicana”) . 

The most hilarious dramatic comedy 
acting performance: Helen Westley 
(“The Primrose Path”). 

Biggest advance strides by an estab- 
lished American playwright: Lillian 
Hellman. 
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Best blues singer: Rosa Brown (“The stoppe 
Hot Mikado”). B for Fl 
Best hoofer, of course: Bill Robinson singin 

- (“The Hot Mikado”). stein | 
Best young colored dramatic actress: Ad 
Fredi Washington (“Mamba’s Daugh- becam 
ters”) . theft . 
Established actress who showed the himse] 
greatest advance: Tallulah Bankhead Leave 
(“The Little Foxes”) . Fanny 
Actor who showed the greatest ad- the te 
vance: by all means, Eddie Dowling suader 
(“Here Come the Clowns”). song | 
Season’s best acting ensemble: “Os- for as 
car Wilde.” Close runner-up: “Awake Ade 
and Sing!” origin: 
The year’s most pretentious sopo- Squar 
rifics: Zweig’s “Jeremiah” and Capek’s Serges 
“The Mother.” starts 
The season’s most pictorial stage: climay 
The finale of Act I in “Mexicana.” ran 
Al Je 











ENTERTAINMENT 





Sound-Track Cavalcade: 
Rose of Washington Square’ 
Revives Nostalgic Tunes 


In several sequences the action of Rose 
or WasHINGTON Square is plotted to 
parallel the career of Al Jolson, one of its 
stars. But last week, according to Holly- 
wood gossip, Fanny Brice watched a 
screening of the Twentieth Century-Fox 
film and in a subsequent conference with 
studio chiefs revealed that she had dis- 
covered a more obvious parallel—one 
reminiscent enough of her life with Nicky 
Amstein to warrant a settlement from 
the studio. 

Born Fanny Borach on New York’s 
lower East Side, the 47-year-old “Baby 
Snooks” of current radio fame braved the 
catealls of amateur night in a Brooklyn 
theater to make her stage debut. Stardom 
came when, in the “Follies” of 1910, she 
stopped the show in her first assignment 


Bior Florenz Ziegfeld. Eight years later the 


singing comedienne married Nicky Arn- 
stein (Julius Wilford Arndt Stein) . 

A dashing man-about-Broadway, Nicky 
became involved in a $5,000,000 bond 
theft and fled arrest. Eventually he gave 
himself up to serve a two-year term in 
Leavenworth, but while the scandal and 
Fanny Brice’s loyalty to Nicky were still 
the talk of Times Square, Ziegfeld per- 
suaded his star to sing “My Man,” a torch- 
song lyric emotionalizing a woman’s love 
for a straying man, in the “Follies” of 1921. 

Adapted by Nunnally Johnson from an 
original story, “Rose of Washington 
Square” dramatizes the rise of Rose 
Sergeant (Alice Faye), a singer who also 
starts her career on an amateur bill and 
climaxes it with a Ziegfeld contract. Al- 
though Rose is worshiped by Nick Cotter 
(Al Jolson) , a candy butcher and entr’acte 


Alice Faye as a Follies star in ‘Rose of Washington Square’ 


singer in a burlesque house, the man she 
marries is Bart Clinton (Tyrone Power) . 

A Broadway blade and confidence man, 
Bart is arrested after a stumbling attempt 
to walk straight involved him with a ring 
of bond thieves. Jumping the bail supplied 
by Cotter, Bart goes into hiding. But one 
night, sitting in the balcony of the New 
Amsterdam Theater, he hears Rose singing 
“My Man”... “I love him so, he'll 
never know . . .”—surrenders, and goes off 
to serve a five-year term with Rose’s as- 
surance that she will wait for him. 

Contrasting with a new Gordon-Revel 
number are a dozen top-notch melodies 
out of the past. Once again, in blackface, 
Al Jolson offers “Toot Toot Tootsie, Good- 
bye,” “California Here I Come,” and sinks 
to one knee to plead “Mammy”; Alice 
Faye tops “Ja-Da” and “I’m Just Wild 
About Harry” with two of Fanny Brice’s 
outstanding hits—the climactic “My Man” 
and the 1920 hit which gives the film its 
title. 

While considerably less successful than 
the studio’s “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
which it emulates in weaving a story of 
sorts through a cavalcade of tunes, “Rose 
of Washington Square” is notable for its 
high content of nostalgia. Directed by 
Gregory Ratoff, the players—particularly 
Al Jolson—are persuasive enough as Broad- 
way characters of the speakeasy era. Even 
so, this musical melodrama is at its best 
on the sound track. 








SCREEN OPENINGS 
Lucky Nicut (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): 
A jobhunting heiress (Myrna Loy) and 
a down-and-out playboy (Robert Taylor) 
hit a slot machine with a stolen dime, run 
the jackpot into an evening’s gambling 
and champagning, and wake up with hang- 
overs and a marriage certificate. Except 
in that picaresque preamble, both stars are 
thrown for a loss by this comedy’s windy 








dialogue and fatuous consideration of mar- - 
ried life and manners. Henry O'Neill, 
Douglas Fowley, Charles Lane. 


Inspector HornueicnH (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): Produced in England, this is a 
very English but not very exciting mys- 
tery drama involving Hornleigh of Scot- 
land Yard—a popular fiction sleuth on 
British radio—several murders, and too 
much ado about a briefcase stolen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Gordon 


Harker, Alastair Sim, Hugh Williams, 
Ronald Adam. 
Tue Lapy’s From Kentucky (Para- 


mount): This comedy drama of regenera- 
tion and horse racing in the bluegrass 
country offers a brisk opening and inter- 
mittent clowning from Hugh Herbert and 
Zasu Pitts. None of which quite makes up 
for the bogus biography of a hard-boiled 
gambler (George Raft) who learns about 
love and thoroughbreds from a Kentucky 
belle (Ellen Drew). 





SPORTS 





The Big Flood’s Sweep: 


Johnstown, Gluttonous Eater, 


Takes Kentucky Derby 


William Woodward is a_ soft-hearted 
lover of horse flesh. Several years ago, be- 
cause he couldn’t stand having an in- 
jured animal on the Belair Stud Farm in 
Maryland, the New York sportsman and 
banker sold La France, a two-year-old 
dam with an ailing hip. But he placed one 
condition on the sale: that he should have 
La France’s first foal by Jamestown, win- 
ner of the 1930 Futurity. 

On May 22, 1936, La France bore a 
long-legged bay colt. Named Johnstown, 
the foal was moved to Belair and there 
came under the tutelage of Sunny Jim 
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Fitzsimmons, trainer of Woodward’s two 
past Kentucky Derby winners; Gallant 
Fox in 1930 and then Omaha five years 




























later. 


Patient “Mr. Fitz” watched his newest 
charge grow into a big, powerful two-year- 
old, ready for his first racing year. Johns- 
town proved himself a better than aver- 
age, but not brilliant, racer. Out of twelve 
starts, Jockey Jimmy Stout booted him 
home first seven times, third twice, and 
fourth in the other two to earn $31,420. 
Twice during the season he finished be- 
hind 1938’s two-year-old champion, Wil- 
liam Ziegler Jr.’s El Chico; but in the 
Junior Champion he failed only after giv- 


ing his rival the race of his life. 

Neither Woodward nor 
sold the son of Jamestown short on his 
record. Instead, “Mr. Fitz” watched every 
reaction of his charge and finally decided 
that perhaps Johnstown, a tremendous 
eater, gulped his food too hurriedly. As a 
_ remedy, the trainer attached a sieve-like 
eating device over the horse’s mouth. 

Possibly this forced Emily Posting was 
just what the colt needed—at least, some- 
thing turned the trick. This year Johns- 
town has refused to run second. Starting 
last month, he won the Paumonock Handi- 
cap galloping home alone. Two weeks later, 
at Jamaica, he lowered the track record 
for a mile and 70 yards by two-fifths of a 
second, taking the Woodhaven Purse in 
1:40.8. And a fortnight ago he gamboled 
to a sixth-length victory in the $24,675 
Wood Memorial at Jamaica, while his old 
rival, E] Chico, finished a sorry sixth. 

By now Johnstown was so steadily 
showing his heels to all challengers that he 
became an increasing threat for the 65th 
running of the Kentucky Derby at Louis- 
ville. A 12-to-1 shot in the early winter 
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Fitzsimmons 


his shoulders. 
crowded by admirers, he stood patiently 


books, he slipped to a mere 2 to 1 after 


his Wood Memorial victory. 


Last Saturday, with a crowd of 80,000 
(largest ever) packing the half-mile grand- 
stand, the infield, and all available trees 
and barn tops, Johnstown went to the 
post at 3 to 5—lowest Derby odds in 34 
years. Seven other horses, comprising the 
slimmest field since 1918, lined up with 
Johnstown. Among them were El Chico, 
W. L. Brann’s Challedon, and John Hay 


Whitney’s Heather Broom. 


Both Johnstown, in No. 5 position, and 
El Chico, on the rail, broke fast at the 
start and for the first quarter mile made it 
a race. Then Woodward’s colt opened up 
a one-length lead, pulled over to the in- 


side, and, with his black mane flying, be- 
gan to run away. Coming into the stretch 
with a five-length lead, Johnstown reached 
further for the finish and went under the 
wire six lengths ahead of Challedon, seven 
ahead of Heather Broom, and 23 ahead of 
El Chico. 

Johnstown’s time was 2 minutes 3 2/5 
seconds—1 3/5 seconds over the record 
set by Twenty Grand in 1931, but good 
for a race so lacking in competition. No- 
where after the start was there any doubt 
that “The Big Flood,” piloted by Jockey 
Jimmy Stout (on his first Derby winner) 
and carrying the white and red-dot silks 
of Belair, would falter and deprive Wood- 
ward of a third Derby victory, the $46,350 
purse, and the victor’s gold cup. 

Following the race, Johnstown, extra- 
ordinarily placid for a winning thorough- 
bred, stood calmly in the victor’s circle. 
He didn’t blink while photographers’ flash 
bulbs exploded nor fidget while the tra- 
ditional blanket of roses was placed around 
Back at his barn, still 
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Iron Horse Stabled 


The 22-2 victory of the New Yo 
Yankees over the Detroit Tigers last we, 
meant something besides a lopsided scopa 
it marked a major disappointment {, 
each team. 

On Detroit’s side, it was the case g 
Freddie Hutchinson, a 19-year-old Seats, 
(Wash.) right-hander, who was 1939 
pitching sensation of the Pacific Cog 
League. At the season’s end, Freddie wa 
sold to the Tigers for $50,000 and fy 
players. Last week, as one of 1939’s mog, 
publicized rookies, he made his major 
league debut against the Yankees. 

Losing control—his strongest forte jy 
the minors—Hutchinson lasted a brief two 
thirds of an inning, allowing four hits ap 
walking five men. Next day Manager 
Baker, deciding his high-priced  rookis 
“needed experience,” farmed him out \ 
Toledo in the American Association. 

For New York, the gloom lay in th 
voluntary departure of First Baseman Iq 
Gehrig from the Yanks’ line-up and th 
end of his record (started June 2, 1925) ¢f 
2,130 consecutive games—823 more tha 
the mark set fifteen years ago by Deacm 
Scott, ex-Boston Red Sox and Yanke 
shortstop. 

The benching of the Iron Horse, wh 
will be 36 years old next month, followed 
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Johnstown surging under the wire to win the 65th Kentucky Derby from Challedon and Heather Broom 
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ubdowllilreatness. During fifteen years of con- 
TBE. nous service, Gehrig’s 36-ounce bat had 


Ig me 
a “Mik, ;mered out a .340 all-time batting 
lenty verages knocked 493 home runs (23 with 














ie bases loaded) , and helped the Yanks 
» eight American League pennants and 
wen world championships. 

Now, with the $34,000-a-year bench 
armer shagging practice flies in an effort 
» loosen leg muscles and to regain his 
atting eye, Sport experts are speculating 
» his future. The general verdict: Lou’s 
lays as a regular are over, but with warm 
eather, restored confidence, and lack of 
rry over his record, he may stick with 
Seattl ie Yankees for a year or two. 

19383 When the former Columbia University 
Coat ar does wave good-by to his career, he 
die wa il] have more than most leg-weary ball- 
ad fo avers to show for his years on the 
whee, ‘amond. He has salted away $250,000, 
Majo ves comfortably in Larchmont, N.Y., 

‘ith his pretty wife, Eleanor, and enjoys 
Orte ifMBerfect health, aside from his aging base- 
ef twoHMall legs. For the last, Mrs. Gehrig credits 
its andi, “good, old-fashioned way of living.” 
ger Dey, goes to bed at 12, doesn’t drink—except 
rookidilne or two glasses of beer a week—and 
out tats a “good, big healthy meal because he’s 
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e tha During the regular baseball season, 400 
Deaconmmajor- and 500 Class AA minor-league 
Yankefamprofessional players battle for the princi- 
al championships on the nation’s best- 
> viggmroomed diamonds. But they represent 
lowedamnly a meager handful of the legion play- 
g the national pastime. Hundreds of 
housands—from grammar-school kids to 
iddle-aged men, from bank clerks to ten- 
nt farmers—swing their bats on sand lots 
nd rock-covered playing fields. 
Last week these unsung, self-styled 
fathewsons, Cobbs, and Ruths made their 
id for the country’s athletic attention. 
Minder the direction of the National Semi- 
Pro Baseball Congress, some 800,000 sand 
btters met in 25,000 contests from coast to 
past while an estimated 12,000,000 spec- 
ators cheered them on. The nationwide 
xhibition—probably the greatest display 
f baseball activity in the game’s history 
ommemorated the 100th anniversary of 
e sport’s founding in Cooperstown, N. Y. 
The main event of Semi-Pro Day was 
heduled for Wichita, Kan., headquarters 
f the congress, where heavy rain washed 
ut two games in Lawrence Stadium: one 
ith boys from 8 to 16 vs. veterans over 
); another between two all-star teams. 
lowever, at exactly 3 p.m. (CST), the 
high commissioner of semi-pro baseball, 
torge Sisler (46-year-old ex-major 
faguer recently named to the Coopers- 
own Hall of Fame), waded onto the 
oggy diamond attired in a slicker and a 
ireman’s hat. 
Taking a quick windup, he threw a 
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See how Dictaphone protects you from ...and mark how speedily your best ideas 


needless interruptions—and helps you are caught... transcribed...and put into 
both get more work.done profitable action ! 


We're so confident Dictaphone will win you that our man will simply show you which 
button to press and fade away, leaving Dictaphone to prove itself. Put this modern dic- 
tating machine through its paces. Watch it clear your desk — put work through more easily 
—get action sooner! Phone your local Dictaphone office or clip the demonstration coupon. 
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‘If You Can’t See "Em—’ 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Balplayers who batted against 
Walter Johnson in his prime will tell 
you that no pitcher ever did—and no 
pitcher could—throw a faster ball than 
Johnson. 

Birdie Cree, old-time New York Yan- 
kee, had his own formula: “When you 
see Johnson’s arm go up, swing. May- 
be you'll meet the ball.” Some of the 
other players in the American League 
used a surer system. Their stomachs 
began to ache the night before they 
were scheduled to face the Big Train, 
and they lurked at home on sick leave, 
if they could get away with it, till 
Johnson had come and gone. 

“T don’t have to read the papers,” 
Kid Gleason of the Chicago White Sox 
used to say. “Whenever an epidemic of 
sore bellies breaks out on this ball club, 
I know Johnson is due to pitch to- 
morrow.” 

Johnson’s terrific speed, then, is a 
whole chapter in baseball history. Yet 
the affidavits of the old-timers mean 
nothing whatever to the ballplayers of 
1939. It’s hard for today’s hitter to 
visualize anything stronger than the 
pitching he sees today—and modern 
American Leaguers cannot conceive of 
a faster fast ball than Bob Feller’s. 

Feller, at the age of 20, seems to be 
off at last on one of those great sea- 
sons that everyone has predicted for 
him. The oatmeal-cheeked kid from 
Towa has added a fine curve ball to his 
equipment. He has lost his nervous- 
ness. He walks fewer batsmen and holds 
the runners closer to the bases. He is 
hard to beat, and these things have a 
lot to do with it—but nothing so much 
as the blazing speed which has won 
him a share of a bracket with Walter 
Johnson. 

Is he faster than Johnson? Bill Klem, 
the old umpire, who watched them 
both, though he hit against neither, 
says yes. 

“I saw them all, Johnson and Alex- 


- ander and Vance,” says Klem. “Feller 


is the fastest I ever looked at.” 
Feller’s speed has not been mechan- 
ically measured. Johnson, along with 
two other fireballers of his time, Na- 
poleon Rucker and Smoky Joe Wood, 
once went up to New Haven to have 
his speed gauged by an electrical de- 
vice for measuring gunfire. Rucker’s 
fast one was caught at 119 feet per 


second, Wood’s at 125 feet per second, 
and Johnson’s at 134. 

A good fast ball, however, is not en- 
tirely a matter of mechanical speed. 
Johnson brought out this point the first 
time he saw Feller, on a motion-picture 
screen. 

“Pretty fast,” mused old Barney. 
“Pretty fast. I don’t see how he throws 
so fast with that hitch in his arm. He 
don’t even straighten the arm at the 
finish. 

“But listen. He’s got a big edge on 
the hitters. This kid lets the ball go 
from in close, close to his shirt. I was 
almost a side-armer, I let ’er go from 
*way out here. Feller’s shirt is a back- 
ground for the pitch. The hitter don’t 
see it till it’s right on top of him. I 
don’t know how they have time to 
swing.” 

And the answer is, they don’t. 

Just as the very old old-timers were 
loath to admit that Johnson was faster 
than Amos Rusie, Christy Mathewson, 
or Rube Waddell; just as Johnson’s 
contemporaries hated to give Lefty 
Grove or Dazzy Vance the palm over 
Johnson; so the National Leaguers of a 
couple of years ago failed to see how 
Feller could be faster than Van Lingle 
Mungo, fireball king of their own loop. 

The New York Giants, in spring 
training, were the first National Lea- 
guers to get a close and steady look at 
Feller. Most of them made up their 
minds at once. They said he was faster 
than Mungo. Two or three held out for 
Van Lingle, and promptly a curse fell 
upon them. 

“He don’t look faster than Mungo to 
me,” said Rowdy Dick Bartell, who 
happened to get a hit off Feller. Feller 
then proceeded to make life miserable 
for Rowdy Richard by striking him out 
every time he saw him. 

“IT think Mungo has an edge,” said 
Hank Leiber. Feller then (without 
malice) hit Leiber on the head with a 
pitch and retired him for half a season. 

Great fast-ball pitchers — Johnson, 
Mathewson, Waddell, Rueker, Jack 
Chesbro, Cy Young, Grove, Wood, 
Alexander, and Dizzy Dean—always 
look incomparably swift to the hitters 
of the moment. Johnson, though, stood 
out, and so does Feller of Cleveland. 

And still the septuagenarian says: 
“The hell with those guys. When Rusie 
was right—” 
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strike across the plate to Frank |, 
former Chicago White Sox player, Simul. 
taneously, a semi-pro flag was raised oy, 
the Academy of Sport at the New Yor 
World’s Fair, umpires throughout the 
country yelled “play ball,” and the 
celebration was under way. 

National recognition of the sand lotters 
is due chiefly to the efforts of Raymond 
Dumont, president of the congress and fy. 
mer Wichita sporting-goods dealer. Eight 
years ago he conceived the idea of a state. 
wide tournament of unorganized teams x 
a business stimulus. In 1934, his title com. 
petition attracted 50,000 fans and paid 
$5,000 yearly to competing nines, ),. 
lighted with his local success, Dumont ¢. 
panded his plan to include all 48 state 
with formation of the National Semi-Py 
Baseball Congress. 

Immediately following the sand lottery 
celebration this week, the organization 
(stronger than ever with 1,000 teams) lp. 
gan 768 district eliminations, state chan. 
pionships, and regional tournaments, (jy; 
of these progressive elimination contests 
will emerge the 32 teams which will battk 
for the national championship in Wichita 
Aug. 11 to 23. 

At the end of the sand-lot rainbow lie 
ample reward: $5,000, a diamond-studded 
trophy, and a free trip to Puerto Rico in 
September. There, the victorious American 
team will compete for the mythical seni- 
pro world’s championship in a series with 
the island’s titleholder at San Juan. 





SPORT NOTES 


After 58 days of tenpin toppling, the 
American Bowling Congress in Cleveland 
rang down the curtain. The champions 
Joe Wilman, a Chicago former minor 
league ballplayer, the coveted all-events 
title, with a 2,028 score; James Danek of 
Forest Park, Ill., the singles, with 7 
total for three games; Murray Fowler ani 
Philip Icuss of Steubenville, Ohio, the dov- 
bles, with a score of 1,405. 


§ Henry (Hank) Borowy, Fordham Un- 
versity right-hander who in the last thre 
years has pitched 22 consecutive victories 
(five in 1937, ten in 1938, and seven this 
season), finally bowed before a slugging 
Villanova team, 7-2, at New York. Hank 
allowed eleven hits and one walk but 
fanned eight batters to boost to 74 his se 
son strike-out total for eight games. 


{ Steve Crothers, a 47-year-old “gentle 
man farmer” from Chestnut Hill, Pa., wot 
the amateur trapshooting championship 
America at Travers Island, N. Y., for the 
fifth time. After breaking 197 out of 20 
targets from the 16-yard marker to tt 
with three others, Crothers hit 100 straight 
to capture the title. The distance cham 
pionship went to John D. Rigg, 53, a Cor 
shohocken, Pa., tiremaker, who scored ‘ 
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ee 
: Isbell out of 100 from the 24-yard mark—one 
Simul more than any of the other 102 shooters. 
ed Vee On the Housatonic River at Derby, 
W York Conn., Yale’s varsity crew—inexperienced 
ut the and unseasoned—proved itself one of the 
nd the leading eights of the year, outrowing Penn- 
elvania by 14% and Columbia by 4% 
otter lengths to win the Blackwell Cup. The 
Aymond Elis time for the 2-mile course was 10 min- 
and for. utes 11 3/5 seconds—9/10 of a second un- 
+ Eight der the record set by Columbia ten years 
a state. ago... At Annapolis, Md., Cornell’s varsi- 
"AMS ag ty outdistanced Navy, last year’s Pough- 
le Com-EM Keepsie regatta winner, by 114 lengths ... 
cd paid Harvard’s oarsmen rowed to an easy 144- 
8. De. length victory over Syracuse, Princeton, 
ont em | M. I. T., on the Charles River, Cam- 
, State bridge. 
Mi-Pry - 


To eliminate fouling and to protect 
basket shooters, the National Basketball 
Committee of the United States and Can- 
ada at its annual meeting in New York 
added two new clauses to the personal- 
foul rule: (1) two free throws are manda- 
tory awarded to a player fouled while 
shooting, whether the field goal is made or 
not; (2) the offended team may waive the 
free throw and put the ball in play at mid- 
court after a personal foul. The second rule 
change is aimed at teams which, when 
trailing late in the game, commit deliberate 
fouls in the hope of gaining possession of 
| semiame the ball after the free throw is made. In 
»5 with addition, the committee decided that a 
. time out may be requested by any player 
on a team, instead of only the captain. 
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ig, the 
vveland Monument to MacDowell: 
Pe fesettlement in New Hampshire 
_ Carries on Aid to Artists 
nek ¢ 
h 73)[ The composer Edward MacDowell did 
er ania much of his best work in a log cabin on 
e dove his farm near Peterborough, N. H. His 
wife, who abandoned a career as a concert 
__ [pianist to marry her former teacher in 
n Uni 1884, daily brought lunch to his studio in 
; three the woods—near their home, but far 
ctoris i enough away to be remote from domestic 
on this distractions. Leaving the basket on the 
ugeilg Me veranda, Marian MacDowell whistled soft- 


Hank ly to notify her husband of its arrival, 


k but then slipped away without interrupting his 
is Set MM creative activity. 
During the composer’s long illness, ended 
- by his death in 1908, the MacDowells be- 
won ae 222 planning to enable other serious ar- 
hip dg Usts to share at a minimum cost the bene- 
or the fits of this New Hampshire solitude. The 
MacDowell Colony —the result of this 
of 200 ; y 
i scheme—for 32 years has been a monu- 
raight ment to the energy and resourcefulness of 
sell MacDowell’s widow. 
‘Cor For years Mrs. MacDowell has traveled 
ed 9 from coast to coast and given more than 


1,000 piano concerts, mostly of her late 
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These amazing shots made with 
Acushnet Balls are headline news 
because they are dramatic, un- 
usual. They are significant to you 
because they definitely prove the 
all-club 


accuracy and durability of 


true-flight distance, 


Acushnet Balls. Only a scien- 
tifically set and timed driving 
machine can so _ practically 
demonstrate the playing quali- 
ties of a ball — can so reassur- 
ingly prove what can be 
expected of a ball truly hit. 
And only a ball perfectly made 
can stand the smashing gaff 


of the above machine tests. 


In-ONE 











This year switch to Acushnet Balls. 
Sales are increasing by the hun- 
dreds of thousands without bally- 
hoo or endorsements — sheerly on 


playing merit. Ask your Pro. 





GOLF’S GREATEST HIT SHOW 


The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
country annually to prove that Acushnet 
Balls are built for winning golf. 300... 400 

. . 500-yard drives; 150-yard chip shots dead 
to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls — 
guillotine tests — compression tests to prove 
Acushnet Balls can take it. 
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husband’s works, to raise money for the 
colony. She always stipulates that she be 
allowed a few minutes in which to tell her 
listeners about the settlement. As a result, 
music clubs the nation over annually con- 
tribute to the group’s $60,000 annual ex- 
penses. The original 100-acre farm has ex- 
panded to a 600-acre estate, crowned by 
40 buildings which provide summer ac- 
commodations for 50 musicians, writers, 
and painters carefully selected each year 
from hundreds of applicants. 

Numbered among colony alumni are 
some of the most distinguished American 
names in the arts: Willa Cather, Elinor 
Wylie, Paul Green, the Benét brothers, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Roy Harris, 
Marc Blitzstein, and Sara Teasdale. There 
DuBose Heyward wrote “Porgy” and met 
Dorothy, his future wife, who later helped 
him dramatize the novel into a successful 
play. There Thornton Wilder wrote his 
novel “The Bridge of San Luis Rey” and 
most of his play “Our Town.” Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson spent the 24 summers 
between 1911 and his death there, writing 
most of the poetry which three times won 
him a Pulitzer Prize. There also Aaron 
Copland composed much of his opera 
“The Second Hurricane.” 

Last Sept. 21 a real hurricane, the great 
storm which spread death and destruction 
through seven New England states, struck 
the Peterborough settlement. Fortunately, 
all the colonists were assembled for dinner 
in the substantial dining hall, and none was 
injured, but the giant firs, spruces, and hem- 
locks which insure privacy for each cabin 
went down like tenpins. A government ex- 
pert estimated the damage at $40,000. 

Today the dead timber still constitutes 
a serious fire hazard and so, for the first 
time since its incorporation in 1907, the 
colony won’t open this summer. Instead, 
at the New York MacDowell Club—once 
the stable of the publisher Joseph Pulitzer 
—Mrs. MacDowell, in her 70s and still 
completely absorbed in her work, this 
week opens a show of paintings, prints, 
sculpture, books, manuscripts, and scores 
by distinguished colony residents. Timed 
to attract the New York World’s Fair 
crowds, the exhibition will be open free 
until Sept. 30. Sales from books, sheet 
music, and art on view will go into a 
“Hurricane Fund” for repairs and replant- 
ing at the New Hampshire settlement. 





Swiss Festival 


Music boxes and yodelers are usually 
the first things that come to mind when 
Swiss music is mentioned. Only a small 
part of Switzerland’s musical contribution, 
however, takes the form of elfin tunes that 
dance out of wind-up cabinets or of me- 
lodious o-lee-o-layings that waft across the 
Tyrol valleys. The little country has pro- 
duced many able composers, instrumental- 
ists, and conductors, 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Ernest Schelling 


New Yorkers are being eloquently re- 
minded of that fact this week with a gala 
concert at Carnegie Hall May 11 by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. Un- 
der the auspices of Marc Peter, Swiss 
Minister to the United States, it not only 
serves as part of Switzerland’s contribu- 
tion to the New York World’s Fair but 
also celebrates the admirable tonal achieve- 
ments of that country. Both conductors 
are Swiss (Rudolph Ganz by birth, Ernest 
Schelling by ancestry) and so are the two 
assisting pianists, Oscar Ziegler and Roger 
Aubert. Furthermore, on the creative end, 
works by no less than nine Swiss com- 
posers are being presented. Two of their 
compositions have never before been heard 
in New York, and five are being rendered 
for the first time in America. 

Except for Hans Huber, represented on 
the program by an excerpt from the sec- 
ond of his eight symphonies, the Swiss 
composers accorded American and New 
York premiéres are all living. The oldest 
of them is 72-year-old Gustave Doret, 
whose “Suite Tessinoise” is being heard 
here for the first time. Emile Blanchet, 61, 
is represented by his “Soir de Ramadan”; 
Volkmar Andreae, 59, a leading figure in 
the musical life of Zurich, by a “Little 
Orchestral Suite”; Frank Martin, 48, a na- 
tive of Geneva, by a ballade for saxophone 
and strings; and Conrad Beck, 37, by a 
concertino for piano and orchestra. 

The most noted of all living Swiss com- 
posers is, of course, Ernest Bloch, who at 
the age of 58 enjoys international repute. 
From his 30-year-old opera “Macbeth” he 
extracted “Two Symphonic Interludes” 
for their first New York hearing (their 
American premiére was given last March 
by the Boston Symphony). 

Also on the program are “Pacific 231” 
and a concertino for piano and orchestra 
by Arthur Honegger, as well as Ernest 
Schelling’s one-movement violin concerto, 
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previously performed in New York py 
never before heard there with orchestryj 
accompaniment. Although Honegger js not 
a native-born Swiss, like Schelling he is 
of Swiss ancestry. 












National Music Week 


Since 1924, when plans for a Nation, 
Music Week got under way, a seven-day 
spring festival has been an annual even 
to which music makers, professional and 
amateur, have contributed in steadily jp. 
creasing numbers. Praised by President 
Roosevelt and proclaimed by the gov- 
ernors of all 48 states, the festival in rp. 
cent years had become a really nationwide 
phenomenon. 

This year National Music Week, ryp. 
ning from May 7 to 13, gives promise of 
smashing all previous records. With 6,09 
members of the Federal Music Project ¢. 
operating throughout the land, with som 
4,800 school musical organizations joining 
in, and with an estimated army of 14. 
000,000 amateur musicians swelling the 
total, the sixteenth annual hosannah js 
giving unprecedented proof this week that 
music has taken a deep and permanent 
hold on national consciousness. 

Fittingly, the week-long celebration was 
initiated last Sunday by two men who 
have exercised enormous influence on mv- 
sical culture in this country. David Sar. 
noff, chairman of the National Music 
Week Committee as well as RCA pres- 
dent, opened a worldwide all-American 
broadcast on the NBC Magic Key how. 
And Walter Damrosch, veteran American 
conductor (whose father Leopold pioneered 
for music 50 years ago, and whose brother 
Frank founded the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York), led the combined 
forces of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Oratorio Society, and Schola 
Cantorum in a rendering of Beethoven's 
ninth symphony at the New York World's 
Fair. 





RECORD WEEK 


Hersert (Victor)—Album of Melo- 
dies. (Soloists and Victor Salon Group u- 
der Nathaniel Shilkret. Five 12-inch Vic- 
tor records in album, $7.50.) Favorite vo- 
cal numbers from six of Herbert’s popular 
operettas such as “Naughty Marietta,” 
“Babes in Toyland,” etc. Three instr- 
mental numbers are added by the Victor 
Concert Orchestra. 


Haypn—Symphony in G, No. 94. (How- 
ard Barlow and Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony. Three 12-inch Columbia rec- 
ords, $5.) About a score of Haydn’s 100- 
odd symphonies bear nicknames such 4 
“military,” “clock,” and “toy.” The sobn- 
quet “Surprise” of this symphony, com- 
posed in 1791 as the third of Haydn’s dor- 
en “Salomon” works, derives from al 
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ee eee ere 
abrupt chord appearing in the second 
movement. 


Necro SinFuL Sones. (Huddie Ledbet- 
er. Five 10-inch Musicraft records in al- 
hum, $5.50.) Accompanying himself on 
the guitar, the well-known Negro singer, 
popularly styled Lead Belly, renders thir- 
teen secular (or “sinful”) songs of the 
South—tunes from honky-tonks, work 

ngs, and the like, including “Frankie 
and Albert,” the prototype of “Frankie and 


Johnny.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 
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Britain’s ‘D’ Notices: 
Hitherto Meek Editors Start 
Rebellion Against Curbs 


The British press wears five tight muz- 
des: (1) stringent libel laws; (2) the In- 
citement to Disaffection Act of 1934, which 
could hush any pacifist campaign; (3) the 
Oficial Secrets Acts of 1911 and 1920, 
broad laws prohibiting government em- 
ployes or their servants from imparting 
any information’ gained in the course of 
their employment to any person; (4) the 
publishers’ own British sense of responsi- 
bility, which operated so successfully in 
the Simpson case, and (5) “D”—for dan- 
ger—notices. 

Of them all, the last is becoming most 
irksome. The “D” notice—devised by the 
government in 1911 as a bit of friendly 
advice to kill a specific story—has no legal 
standing as yet; it operates merely as a 
hint to publishers that the authorities 
don’t like a certain subject and request 
“discretion” in handling it. The publishers’ 
weighty sense of responsibility usually does 
the rest. But last month, the hitherto meek 
British press showed signs of rebellion over 
two such notices. 

One was issued on the night of Apr. 4, 
when Earl Stanhope made his now famous 
“The guns are manned” slip while address- 
ing sailors aboard the aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal (Newsweek, Apr. 17). Something 
over an hour later, as his words were cir- 
cling the globe via wire and radio, the news 
agency teletypes tapped out: “Private and 
confidential memo to editor. We are asked 
by the Admiralty to issue the following 
‘D’ notice: ‘In the national interests the 
speech of Lord Stanhope, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in the Ark Royal tonight 
should not be published’.” 

The lateness of the request angered most 
London editors; yet all save two ripped 
open their pages and complied. The News 
Chronicle, after some hesitation, published 
the speech in its late editions. The Daily 
Sketch printed it in all editions, declaring 
Both patriotism and public spirit de- 
manded . , . its frank, unfettered publi- 
cation,” 

Six days later the War Office put on a 















lets pretend were 
asleep ..here comes 
© that baby-kissing * 
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ANTISEPTIC ! 
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keeps breath sweeter long after using! 


® There’s nothing that adds to your self-confidence like knowing that your 
breath is sweet for critical close-ups! 

And it’s so easy to keep your breath sweeter and fresher the PEPSODENT 
ANTISEPTIC WAY! Take just a moment, three times a day, to gargle and rinse 
your mouth with this golden, tangy-tasting liquid. just swirl it around . . . 
rinse it out ...and presto! ... enjoy a mew spick-and-span freshness! 
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No Other Leading Brand Can Match This: 
1. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL, sensational, safe Germ- Killer, 


Pepsodent Antiseptic kills germs in seconds even when diluted 
with 2 parts water. No other leading brand can do this! 


2. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL tests show these results. Garg- 
ling with Pepsodent Antiseptic diluted with 2 parts water immedi- 
ately reduces the bacterial count in the mouth by as muchas 4 
97%. No other leading brand can do this! 


3. BECAUSE OF CHLOR-THYMOL Pepsodent Antiseptic makes 
your money go 3 times as far. When diluted with 2 parts of 
water, it is as effective as other leading brands used full strength. 
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“D” notice on news of the strengthening of 
Malta, after the story had been in the Lon- 
don evening newspapers for several hours. 
An hour and three quarters after its issu- 
ance, the notice was withdrawn. 

This apparent bungling on the part of 
officialdom further enraged editors. But 
the government presented a characteris- 
tically vague target; no one knew the exact 
source—or sources—of the two “D” no- 
tices. Furthermore, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain, Home Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare, 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir John 
Simon—usually tight-lipped and curt in 
their dealings with the press—already had 
received so many blasts that one more 
salvo more or less would make no differ- 
ence. 

In consequence World’s Press News, 
trade journal of the British publishing 
world, set up its own target—a mysterious, 
shadowy “Ministry of Information”—and 
opened fire: “When, last September [dur- 
ing the Munich crisis] World’s Press News 
revealed the existence of a Ministry of In- 
formation, a ‘D’ notice was issued to ‘pre- 
vent undesirable speculation,’ pending is- 
sue of an official statement. There is still 
no official statement. W.P.N. hopes that 
following publication of this week’s news 
Whitehall will give a frank explanation ... 
It can be stated that Lord Stanhope, ... 
hero of the ‘D’ notice comedy, is no longer 
acting as Minister of Information . . . Lord 
Stanhope’s position is being filled by Sir 
Samuel Hoare.” 

Last week, World’s Press News felt it 
had hit the mark with that reference to Sir 
Samuel. At the annual dinner of the Brit- 
ish Newspaper Society, the Home Secre- 
tary said that “of course there must be 
censorship” of newspapers in wartime, add- 
ing the pious hope that it might harmonize 
with “the general conception of the place 
the press should occupy in national life as 
a safety valve of purification and an inde- 
pendent bulwark of public morale.” 

Among working British newspaper men 
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there was another suspicion: that Prime 
Minister Chamberlain was using well- 
planned “slips” and subsequent “D” no- 
tices to underline bristling bits of prepared- 
ness information for the benefit of Musso- 
lini and Hitler. 





Scribner’s and Judge 


In prewar days, the slick pages of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine carried articles by the most 
gifted writers of the day—Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Bret Harte, Henry James, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and many others—with 
four-color illustrations by such artists as 
Howard Pyle and Maxfield Parrish. Its 
owners, the publishing firm of Charles 
Scribner, fed it well from books in the 
making; as a result Scribner’s Magazine 
not only ranked high in the literary world 
but made money for the parent organiza- 
tion, particularly since it was one of the 
first magazines—in its founding year, 1887 
—to solicit advertising. 

After the war, Scribner’s started going 
downhill. Cheaper paper replaced its heavi- 
ly coated stock, and, though it was still 
of indisputable literary merit, the maga- 
zine lost money consistently. Finally, in 
1936, Charles Scribner’s Sons called for 
a doctor. 

The doctor was Harlan Logan, an In- 
dianan and ex-Rhodes scholar. At the time 
he was teaching at New York University. 
But also for several years he had been 
analyzing magazines, trying to discover 
what made them live or die. Impressed by 
his studies, the publishing firm hired him 
as editor-publisher. Logan had the maga- 
zine restyled by T. M. Cleland, well-known 
designer, put it back on slick paper, and 
injected a flood of his own ideas. When he 
finished, he had a publication of undeni- 
able beauty. But, despite a bound in cir- 
culation and advertising, Scribner’s still 
lost money. 

Until 1938, the magazine was published 


International 
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as a department of Charles Scribner, 
Sons. Early that year, a new corporatio, 
—Harlan Logan Associates—took oy», 
Again last February, the form of owne. 
ship changed: this time, the company |y. 
came Magazine Associates; Charles cri}, 
ner’s Sons remained the major stockholde; 
In March and April, Scribner’s advertisin, 
revenue broke its 25-year record, while cis. 
culation of the 25-cent monthly hit an aj). 
time high of 126,000. But, despite th, 
there remained a monthly deficit of $79) 
and last week Scribner’s suddenly gy; 
pended publication for the first time in j, 
52 years. The May issue: (its 629th) , th 
editors announced, will be its last unl 
additional working capital can be assem. 
bled for resumption of publication this fg] 








{{ Scribner’s is not the only old-time pub. 
lication to suspend this year. In January 
the 58-year-old comic magazine Jud» 
sank so quietly—save for protests by wp. 
paid artists and writers—that hardly any. 
one knew it. Harry Newman, final pub. 
lisher of -Judge, went on to found The 
Senator magazine in Washington (News. 
WEEK, Jan. 23). But it was learned las 
week that a group of creditors including 
Kable Bros. Co., Inc., of Mount Morris, 
Ill.—former printers of the magazine—ar 
looking over prospects of reorganizing it, 
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The Doughty Virginian: 
Sen. Glass’ Biography Tells 
of a Lifetime of Fight 


In Carter Glass, the deceptively soft- 
spoken gentleman from Virginia, there still 
lives the tradition of our own Age of Rea- 
son. Though Americans of today may fee 
themselves remote from the Colonial so- 
ciety of Washington and Jefferson and a 
culture which stemmed from eighteenth- 
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Carter Glass, the ‘unreconstructed rebel,’ in characteristic poses 
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century Europe, liberty—the burning ideal 
of that day—has been able to survive. 

Throughout the raw century of frontier 
and industrial expansion that followed the 
Federal period, there were politicians 
aplenty who gave lip service to the moti- 
vating ideas of the Revolution. But, when 
Carter Glass says: “My appeal is to the 
patriotic masses who have an inherited 
right to value their liberties and a tradi- 
tional incentive to assert them,” he means 
what he says. The proof is in his record. 

This week Glass’ story is told in a biog- 
raphy written by Rixey Smith, the Sena- 
tor’s secretary for almost twenty years, in 
collaboration with Norman Beasley. It is 
a book which will repay careful reading 
for, along with the story of a distinguished 
career, it dramatizes that “eternal vigi- 
lance which is the price of liberty.” 

Carter Glass has an old-fashioned nick- 
name, “Pluck,” by which old friends still 
address him. There are many boyhood 
incidents described in Smith and Beasley’s 
hook to explain the tag, such as the day 
when, as a redheaded 77-year-old, just after 
the Civil War ended, Glass scornfully de- 
fied a troop of Yankee cavalry to make 
him get off the road. It was this sort of 
courage that, more than anything else, 
made him admired by political friend and 
foe in the Senate. 

Quitting school for good at 12, young 
Glass went to work as printer’s devil for 
his father’s Lynchburg newspaper. Thence- 
forth he grew up in publishing and went 
into politics reluctantly, mainly to con- 
tinue the fight he’d begun as a newspaper 
editor against Virginia’s carpetbagger con- 
stitution. 

His political career is high-lighted by the 
Federal Reserve System, one of the major 
latter-day reforms, which Glass and the 
economist H. Parker Willis devised in 1912 
and saw established by law in 1913. Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury and since 
then Senator from Virginia, Glass has 
never been out of the political limelight 
and has frequently been mentioned for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination, 
particularly in 1928. 

After the 1933 election Senator Glass 
could have again had the Treasury post 
but he felt himself fundamentally at vari- 
ance with Mr. Roosevelt on the money 
question. It isn’t entirely accurate to say 
that the Virginian has “deflected” from 
the New Deal; he had serious reservations 
about F.D.R. from the beginning and was 
more in favor of Newton D. Baker for 
the Presidency. During the ’33 campaign, 
it is true, he dealt some of the most telling 
blows to the Republicans on the money 
question, but he turned down the Treas- 
ury when, after trying his best, he failed 
to get a clear statement as to what the new 
Administration’s own money policy was 
going to be. Since then he has been the 
severest (and reputedly the most-feared) 
critic of the New Deal’s monetary theories. 

Of himself, the Senator says: “I am 
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Quack! Quack! 


by BURTON RASCOE 


The book of the week, I assure 
you all, is Tae Power or THE CHARLA- 
TAN, by Grete de Francesco (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. 
$3.75) , translated from the German by 
Miriam Beard, daughter of Charles 
and Mary Beard, the historians, a 
young woman who is an author in her 
own right who should have won a 
Pulitzer or some sort of prize for her 
“History of the Business Man” (Mac- 
millan, New York. 1938. $5) , a defense, 
as well as a history, of the men who 
have risked capital not only to make 
profit for themselves but to expand 
trade, develop wealth, promote the cir- 
culation of money, and coincidentally 
to provide jobs for men and women 
who have the stamina and capacity to 
work and not lean back and yap for 
Federal relief. (Miss Beard did a good 
job with that book, much better than 
did Gordon Selfridge—Marshall Field’s 
American-born protégé who built up 
London’s most famous department 
store—when he wrote “The Romance 
of Commerce.”) 

I suggest that, after you have read 
“The Power of the Charlatan,” you 
should read (1) “The Psychology of 
Conviction,” by Joseph Jastrow, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin, 1918; (2) 
“The New Book of Revelations,” by 
Charles W. Ferguson, originally pub- 
lished in 1928 under the title “The 
Confusion of Tongues,” but now avail- 
able in a cut-price edition in nearly all 
chain drug and cigar stores; (3) “Ex- 
traordinary Popular Delusions and the 
Madness of Crowds,” by Charles Mac- 
kay, originally issued in 1852, but re- 
issued in 1932 by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston (with excisions later sold as a 
supplement), which has a foreword by 
that mastermind of finance, Bernard 
Baruch. (Mr. Baruch recommends this 
book as being the one work of genius 
he has studied which has enabled him 
to outsmart other traders in Wall 
Street and amass a fortune. The essence 
of that book and of Mr. Baruch’s ob- 
servation is that most people, including 
the wiseheimers, aren’t very smart, and 
that you have to allow for, and count 
on, that fact if you are going to get 
ahead in this world.) 

These books all tie up together. Fran- 
cesco draws heavily upon “Charlatan- 
eria Eruditorum,” published in 1716, 
by Johann Burckhardt Mencken, an 
ancestor of H. L. Mencken, the Sage of 
Baltimore (pronounced Balti-mer) . Jo- 


hann wrote in Latin, and in a pretty 
stiff kind of German Latin at that, but 
he was an exceedingly learned old 
codger who knew how to spot the 
frauds among the savants. He confined 
himself almost exclusively to that pub- 
lic service. Nothing delighted him more 
than to show, in specific detail, that 
some academician, widely known for 
his knowledge, was a saphead who 
didn’t know his knee from his elbow 
and, besides, couldn’t read right. His 
remote descendant seems to be old Jo- 
hann’s reincarnation. 

The word “charlatan” comes from 
the Italian ciarlatano, which means 
“one who sells salves and other drugs 
in public places, pulls teeth, and ex- 
hibits tricks of legerdemain,” accord- 
ing to the Vocabolario della Crusca. 
But, as Francesco, or Miss Beard (in 
two places it is not made clear by the 
publisher whether it is the author or 
the translator who is making the com- 
ments) points out, the charlatan was 
originally only a strolling play actor 
and mountebank who sold herb medi- 
cines on the side. The herb medicines 
were all right. They didn’t do you any 
harm. And they didn’t do you any 
good, unless you believed they did—in 
which case they were hunky-dory and 
lived up to specifications. 

But both Francesco and Miss Beard 
go on to show that the charlatan is not, 
by any means, the always lovable fraud 
and swindler portrayed by that marvel- 
ous actor, W. C. Fields, in “Poppy” 
and in nearly everything he has played 
in since, but that he is to be found 
among the highest regarded and most 
awesome professions—scholarship, peda- 
gogy, medicine, psychiatry, politics, 
economics, and law. And Miss Beard 
says, truly, the professional charlatan, 
who, after all, is only out to entertain 
people and sell them, incidentally, some 
dried-up and pulverized sage, polk 
salad, turnip greens, or dandelion 
greens, watered and preserved in alco- 
hol: “The charlatan deceives others; 
the pedant deceives himself. The con- 
science of the latter is clear.” The full 
effect of the irony of that last sentence 
you may not get until you have read 
the whole book. 

The point is, we don’t have to look 
out for the quacks, whose charlatanry 
we can see through, but for the people 
who have clear consciences and don’t 
know they are quacks. 
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genuinely embarrassed by being praise, 
for such things as integrity, independenc 
and courage. I regard those as virtues to 
the common man .. . I have never don. 
anything but what I would expect . | 
of the average man of good sense and goo} 
character.” (Carter Guass. 426 pages 
241,000 words. Illustrations, appendixes 
index. Longmans, Green, New York. $3) 





Jefferson’s Letters 


In his introduction to the just-published 
compilation of Thomas Jefferson’s writ. 
ings, titled Democracy, the American his. 
torian Saul K. Padover writes some rar 
good sense. Explaining that the book, rep- 
resenting the works of a man who could be 
called the “St. Paul of American demoe. 
racy,” is at least 150 years overdue, the 
editor says he has been struck by the wide 
ignorance of the true meaning and fune. 
tion of democracy, especially among our 
“intellectuals.” He has “met writers and 
professional people who are experts on 
Fascism or Marxism, but to whom Jeffer. 
son and Madison are mere names of men 
who lived in the eighteenth century.” 

Here then, is offered in less than 309 
pages, the flower of Thomas Jefferson’; 
writings, culled from his public papers and 
correspondence. Jefferson never wrote for 
publication (it was one of his “rules of 
conduct”) and was an indifferent public 
speaker. His medium, through which he 
spoke to the public, therefore, was the let- 
ter; in all he wrote about 25,000 of them. 

Padover, without changing any of Jef- 
ferson’s words or thoughts, has arranged 
his book in a sequence of chapters so that 
it can be read straight through without the 
tiring choppiness of the usual collection of 
maxims. Jefferson was a true stylist; read- 
ing him in this form gives the impression 
that the whole book had flowed from his 
pen. 

It is a deeply convinced and passionate 
libertarian that emerges from these pages. 
The author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who later saw the evils of mo- 
narchic Europe at first hand as our An- 
bassador to France, had such a horror of 
despotism, no matter how “enlightened,” 
that he preferred the worst form of popt- 
lar government to it. But he foresaw with 
amazing perspicacity, the trials that lay 
ahead of the nation; many times he spoke 
of his concern over slavery. In 1824 he had 
come to the conclusion that emancipation 
was the best solution. 

Jefferson urged toleration for the Jews 
and advocated that they be admitted toa 
share in the government. He suffered a 
long and pitiless attack from the press and 
in turn attacked it for its depravity, but 
he steadfastly held to his fundamental be- 
lief: that a free press must be preserved at 
all costs. He decried the tendency to I 
spect the past (“the earth belongs to the 
living and not to the dead”) and antic 
pated that the Constitution would become 
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8 
praised ff, sacred cow. He wrote: “Some men look 
ndence Mat constitutions with sanctimonious rever- 
rtues to ogee and deem them like the ark of the 
er donefim covenant, too sacred to be touched .. . 


ct. . Bjput I know also that laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the progress 
of the human mind.” (Democracy. 227 
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endires, Mim pages. 50,000 words. Appendix, index. 
rk. $3.) {ppleton-Century, New York. $2.50.) 

OTHER NEW BOOKS 

iblis! . . 

rs <a Quartet. By Emil Ludwig. 383 pages, 
Z hic. 1,000 words. Alliance, New York. $3. 
me a: The celebrated biographer takes time off 
ok, rep.fggand bangs out a novel about two lonely 
ould te couples w ho become involved in a tangled 
democ. ag ove affair. 

ue, the Tue Horse Tuat Covitp Waistie 
he wide ‘Diz.’ By Jerome Weidman. 311 pages, 
d fune. 43000 words. Simon & Schuster, New 
NY OUT MB Y ork. $2.50. The collected short stories of 
rs and Mil the young man who wrote “I Can Get It 
erts on for You Wholesale” and “What’s in It for 
| deffer- Me?”, most of which, like those two 


of men 
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novels, deal with East Side folkways. The 
antic title has nothing to do with the case. 





an 300 
Terson’s PotyNesIAN VENTURE. By Truman Bai- 
ers and [mley. 233 pages, 62,000 words. Illustrations. 
ote fori Doubleday, Doran, New York. $3. The 
‘ules of MMauthor is a designer and photographer who 
public went to the South Seas in search of native 
rich he fMfhandicrafts which could be adapted to 
the let- modern merchandising. The beautifully il- 
them. [Mlustrated record of his quest makes some- 
of Jef-@¥thing new and different in travel books. 
ranged 
so that 
psniey MYSTERY WEEK 
‘tion of 
t; read- —_ : 
oadiia _Dince FOR A Doc. By Jennifer Jones. 
om his Pages: Crime Club, New York. $2. A 
"Bg wealthy old lady, allergic to all forms of 
i cats, is the victim of many feline incidents 
sionate ‘ ; : 
sane —she meets girls with leopard coats, is 
Inde. ve 2 tiger robe, and is driven past circus 
an parades. Miss Mott, small-town real-estate 
a del agent, suspects murderous intent and neg- 
wala lets business to track down the “acci- 
ened.” dents” single-handed. Clever. 
/popu- Orr Wirn Her Hean! By G. D. H. and 
w with Margaret Cole. 252 pages. Macmillan, New 
at lay ME York. $2. The discovery of a pretty girl’s 
spoke HB head in the rooms of an Oxford under- 
he had graduate completely disrupts university 
pation HM dignity. The unraveling is done by a Scot- 
land Yard agent and a newspaper sob sis- 
e Jews Miter, who take time out for the romantic 
d toa ME note. Pretty good. 
ered a 7 
ss and /™ SEND ANorHer Corrin. By F. G. Pres- 
y, but nell. 278 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
tal be- John Webb keeps busy running his state 
ved at Politics and solving murders which the 
to re- JM Police would like to pin on him, all for the 
to the sake of vengeance on the slayer of one of 
antici- fm bis many loves. Not for youngsters, but 
ecome MM Sphisticates may enjoy it. 
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Expected: 











An heir, “some- 
time in September,” 
by SECRETARY OF THE 
Interior Harowp L. 
Ickes and the former 
JANE DAHLMAN, 26, 
of Milwaukee, niece 
of John Cudahy, 
Minister to Eire. Sen. 
Bennett Champ 
Clark disclosed the impending event when 
he congratulated the Secretary at a Wash- 
ington dinner on “his forthcoming father- 
hood.” Asked to comment, Ickes, usually 
quick-witted, blushed, hesitated, and said: 
“*T have hopes.’’ 
Later, his wife readi- 
ly admitted with a 
smile that “another 
New Dealer was ex- 
pected in the fam- 
ily.’ The Ickeses 
were married May 
24, 1938, in Dub- 
lin. 
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Marriage Revealed: 


Of Henry M. Biackmenr, wealthy ex- 
iled former head of the Midwest Oil Co., 
and Ewe Norena, Norwegian lyric so- 
prano, in Paris, Feb. 1. Twice married be- 
fore, Blackmer fled to France in 1924 
rather than testify before the Senate in 
the Teapot Dome oil scandals. The United 
States seized his passport, and Blackmer, 
announcing he never would return, applied 
for French citizenship, which was denied 
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International 


because the French wished to avoid offend- 
ing this country. His bride, who made her 
debut at the Metropolitan in 1933 in “La 
Bohéme,” was previously married to Egil 
Eide, Norwegian actor. 





Arrived: 


In New York, Mme. Marte Ritz, 72, 
widow: of Cesar Ritz, founder of the hotels 
bearing his name in New York, London, 
and Paris, May 1. Putting up at the rival 
Waldorf-Astoria, Mme. Ritz said she had 
come over to seek, among other things, 


“some recipes for popular American 
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dishes” and the “method of making , 
American ice-cream soda.” She originate; 
toast Melba when, ill at the Savoy j, 
London, which her husband managed, 4, 
complained about the thickness of 4, 
toasted bread. The new delicacy whiq 
resulted was named for Mme. Melba 
cause the diva was stopping there at i} 
time. 


Sued: 


For separation and an accounting 9 
$300,000 in cash and property, Exany 
Barrie, 24, actress, by her actor husban4 
Joun Barrymore, 57, in New York, May 
8. The suits followed a quarrel betyee, 
the Barrymores while touring in their play 
“My Dear Children,” during which }¢ 
allegedly spanked her too realistically 
Later, Barrymore shocked Omaha play 
goers by ad libbing racy lines. For it al 
he blamed worry. “I’ve got a lot on m 
mind,” he said. “You know when a felloy 
gets to be my age, the loss of a wife hhig 
fourth] is a much more serious matte 
than it used to be. It kind of gets you.” 
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Chosen: 


As royal play- 
mates for 5-year-old 
Crown Prince AkI- 
HITO of Japan, four 
little-boy peers. They 
are: Yasuo Nishi, 7, 
who likes to ride in 
toy automobiles; Yo- 
shitaka Torio, 7, who 
excels in drawing; 
Takatoshi Kinoshita, 
6, who is talented as 
a singer and athlete, 
and Tsuyo Mishima, 
7, who goes in for 
playing soldiers. 
These blue-blooded tots swell to a total of 
24 the number of little peers who now en 
joy the exalted company of the futur 
125th Son of Heaven. Pupils of the peer’ 
school kindergarten, they visit him in re 
lays. Half turn up on Wednesdays and the 
others on Saturdays, the days in spring 
and fall when the Prince of the August 
Succession and Enlightened Benevolence 
is allowed to romp on the palace lawn. 


Wide Word 





Imbibed: 


A glass of beer by the supposedly tee 
totaler CHANCELLOR ApotF Hitter, in Ber- 
lin. A friend, who disclosed this frailty d 
the Fiihrer, said the indulgence was only 
occasional and that the beer, brewed espe: 
cially for him in Bavaria, was a trifling 
1 per cent alcoholic. 





Named: 


As official pet and mouser at New 
York’s City Hall, Fusion, an 11-month- 
old black and yellow cat, May 3. She su 
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ceeds 8-year-old Tammany, who died after 
a long, somnolent incumbency (News- 
week, Apr. 24). Symbolic of the La 
Guardia regime, Fusion made her debut 








heir play with a feast of catnip and a dish of cream, 
which hill kept cold in the pressroom cooler. She 
listically passed the rest of the day in a sniffing 
ha play expedition, broken by needed catnaps on 
Por it al a voluminous copy of the new city budget. 
t on my a 

| a fellow : 

wife [hig Convicted: 

3 matte Sam B.: Powe, Joun Powe, Peter 


$ you.” 





Crotich, and Greorce and Miriam Mc- 
Kenziz, of conspiracy to interfere with 
freedom of the press, in Federal court at 
Mobile, Ala. They were accused of luring 
Henry P. Ewald, executive editor of The 
Mobile Press Register, to the McKenzies’ 
home early this year (Newsweek, Mar. 
13), taking compromising photographs of 
. him, and then beating him. Ewald—who 
"% had been campaigning against the numbers 
racket and its political connections—left 
4 town following the assault. 





2, Filed : 

, A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
by James (Jesse) Owens, Negro track 
ace, in Cleveland, May 5. The former 
world’s fastest man, who won three events 
in the 1936 Olympics and turned pro, 


Fide Word 








total off listed assets of $2,050 and liabilities of 
NOW ¢i-@® §8,891. (His 1936 income was computed 
; future at $20,000 by revenue agents.) In _ his 
l¢ peers many flings at commercialism he was a 
n 1 Te political speechmaker, exhibition runner 
and th against horses, dance-band maestro, basket- 
1 Sprig ball-team leader, stage performer, “bath- 
August house attendant,” WPA project official, 
evolenct dry-cleaning shopkeeper, and liquor sales- 
lawn. man, 

Recovering : 
dly tee In Montgomery, 
in Ber Ala., Hitpa Yen, 25, 
ailty d Chinese flyer, who 
as only was injured in the 
dee cash of her blood- 
trun red monoplane, the 

Spirit of New China, 

near the Alabama 

capital. She was en Acme 
+ tel route from Mobile to Birmingham on a 
all tour in behalf of Chinese war work. Her 
“sepa Plane fell in an attempt to take off from an 


catfield where she had landed to ask di- 
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rections. While doctors X-rayed her back 
and dressed her cut face, she said: “I 
would gladly die for the cause.” 





Died: 


Frank P. Watsn, 
74, of New York and 
Kansas City, chair- 
man of the New York 
State Power Authori- 
ty and for 25 years 
a nationally known 
lawyer, of a heart at- 
tack in a New York 
street, May 2. Walsh 
was one of the orig- 
inal defenders of 
Tom Mooney and 
aided in the futile fight to free Sacco and 
Vanzetti. A native of Missouri, he had 
toiled as a Western Union messenger boy, 
was once publisher of The Kansas City 
Post, and won his spurs as a lawyer in the 
sensational Hyde murder case which sent 
him and opposing counsel, his lifelong foe, 
ex-Sen. James A. Reed, soaring to fame. 
He was a veteran figure in Democratic 
politics. 


Wide World 


Gen. WILHELM 
GRoENER, 71, the Im- 
perial German Army’s 
last Quartermaster 
General, in a hospital 
at Potsdam, May 4. 
He was a comrade- 
in-arms of Hinden- 
burg, a shrewd strate- 
gist, and a_behind- 
the-lines organizing 
genius in the war. At the Council of Spa, 
Nov. 9, 1918, he alone of the German 
commanders present had the boldness to 
tell the Kaiser the army was through with 
him. For this Groener was stigmatized by 
the monarchists as the “Red General.” 
Later forgiven, he was one of the new 
republic’s pillars in its first dozen years. 
As Minister of Interior and Defense in 
1931 he had the grit to outlaw the formid- 
able Nazi Storm Troopers. And when Hit- 
ler smashed to power in 1933, Groener 
was expected to be No. 1 purgee. But he 
was never molested. 


International 


Rupoies BuiascuKa, 82, last of the 
makers of Harvard’s famous glass flowers, 
in Hosterwitz, Germany, May 1. For 50 
years, beginning in 1887, he and his father, 
Leopold Blaschka, who died in 1895, sent 
their entire studio output of flowers to the 
university’s museum. Today, this collec- 
tion contains models totaling 840 species 
of flowering plants and more than 3,500 
sections and magnified details. Father 
and son worked alone, and their secret 
process died with them because Rudolph 
could find no one to qualify as an appren- 
tice: one with generations of glass artists 
behind him who would begin at the age 
of 10 and work 10 hours a day for 10 years. 








Aye Lads, D-X means distance in radio— 
and distance on the fairway —make way 
for D-X MacGregor—the ball that’s 
radically different from ordinary balls 
which have heat “‘aged”’ covers. 

No extreme heat—no sulphur is used in » 
D-X MacGregor’s “‘Fountain of Youth”’ 
cure. So there’s nothing to cause “slow 
death’’—the result of oxidation which 
eventually causes a ball to become dry, 
brittle, and easy to cut. 


Jf We UFE PRESERVING , 


et bore” 


In the D-X secret curing process the 
complete ball is immersed in a life-pre- 
serving Mystery Bath—and then exposed 
to normal fairway temperatures. 

D-X MacGregor’s Dyna-Dermic cover 
becomes an integral part of the high- 
compression winding to seal in—keep 
fresh—and preserve all the life and 
power of the super-resilient winding. 
Be scotch! Invest in a long term lease on 
D-X—the ball that merges distance and 
durability as never before because it’s 
fresh power-sealed with the revolution- 
ary life-preserving Mystery Bath. 








CRAWFORD, MACGREGOR, 
CANBY CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


At C. of C. meeting: George H. Davis, 1938 president; Senator Burke, B. C. Heacock; President-elect Carey 


National Chamber Sets Course 
to Reform New Deal Reforms 


End of Deterrents Demanded 
and Repeal of Wage-Hour Act; 
Carey Is New President 


Ever since 1934, criticism of the New 
Deal at annual conventions of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has 
been tempered at the request of some 
“moderate” faction that counseled coop- 
eration with the Administration. Last year, 
for example, while most of the speeches 
contained sharp blasts against Federal 
policies, the resolutions adopted on the 
closing day were termed surprisingly mod- 
erate (Newsweek, May 16, 1938). 

But the 2,000 delegates to last week’s 
27th annual meeting, held at the Willard 
and Mayflower Hotels in Washington and 
in the chamber’s own building, pulled no 
punches and went after the Administration 
on nearly every side. From the opening 
day’s speeches Monday to the adoption of 
resolutions Thursday, criticism of the New 
Deal, with pleas to Congress for relief from 
anti-business measures, was the theme of 
the meeting. 


Deterrents 

Time and again, speakers hammered 
home the point that the only key to re- 
covery was an increase in the flow of cap- 
ital—“‘venture capital”—into productive 





enterprise. At the first general session, 
George H. Davis, Kansas City grain dealer 
and president of the chamber, asserted: 
“Everyone realizes, deep down in his heart, 
there is no permanent cure for unemploy- 
ment except new jobs made possible by 
creating new enterprises or expanding old 
ones.” 

Other speakers concentrated their fire on 
the chief deterrent that has held back the 
money flow in recent years—specific taxes 
that discourage “risk” investments, and 
the heavy burden of taxes in general. 

“In order to promote equity financing it 
is essential that there be a substantial re- 
duction in the surtax rates in the upper 
brackets,” declared Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton, president of the Brookings Institution, 
“as well as a modification of the existing 
system of computing capital gains and 
losses.” 

Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, agreed with 
business’ complaints against the tax struc- 
ture and suggested a joint conference of 
capital and labor to formulate plans to 
lessen “excessive and burdensome” taxes. 

Coupled with tax revision demands came 
demands for drastic paring of government 
expenditures. Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia 
Democrat, warned that “no downward tax 
revision can come until there is retrench- 
ment and economy in government” and 
charged that the New Deal was “the most 


wasteful and autocratic bureaucracy that 
this or any other country has ever been 
inflicted with.” 

Another Senatorial pleader for economy 
was Pat Harrison, Mississippi Democrat, 
who delivered the main address at the clos- 
ing banquet. He chided officials of local 
chambers for pelting congressmen with re- 
quests for bridges, highways, and other 
local improvements, pointing out that all 
groups in the nation must help if expendi- 
tures were to be cut. Like Byrd, Harrison 
attacked the Administration’s spending 
program, asserting that “you can no more 
spend yourself into prosperity than you 
can drink yourself sober.” 

The next major deterrent, as chamber 
delegates saw it, was “unfair” and “inflex- 
ible” labor legislation of the New Deal— 
the Wagner Act and the Wage-Hour Lav. 
Leading the attack upon the labor-rela- 
tions statute, B. C. Heacock, president of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., outlined the 
chamber’s program for at least six sweep- 
ing changes in the law, including a ban on 
the closed shop, assurance of employers’ 
freedom to talk to their employes, and sep- 
aration of the Labor Board’s judicial and 
investigatory powers. Delegates cheered 
his suggestion that labor legislation “be en- 
tirely abandoned by the nation and left to 
the several states.” 

Sen. Edward R. Burke, Nebraska Demo- 
crat, explained his amendments, which 
would largely accomplish the objectives 
endorsed by the chamber. Burke said he 
had been misquoted in published reports 
which indicated he had abandoned hopes 
of amending the Wagner Act at this ses- 
sion of Congress. He said there was a far 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Streamlining the Toys of Grandpa’s Day 


Evolution: One of the most in- 
veresting features of the American 
Toy Fair held in New York recent- 
ly was an exhibit illustrating the 
transformation in children’s play- 
things during the past 50 years. 
Most of the toys exhibited, as shown 
in these pictures, have changed 
completely, but a few (notably the 
steam engine shown below) remain 
the same in almost every detail. 
Flectrically operated toys, of course, 
were unavailable to the children of 
the 80s, but other playthings cher- 


ished by the youngster of today 
existed then—in cruder form. The old-time carriage becomes the sedan 
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The glamour-gil doll outshines yesteryear’s Where the kids’ nickels went in 1880—and 1939's bank 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


An exception to the rule of change—the model steam engine The knit ball—and one of today’s 





First Midget Plant for Research in Steel 


Tapping the 1,500-pound furnace Pouring miniature ingots in the small mill 


Steel Baby: Once it was im pos- 
sible to test new steel developments 
except by utilizing the ponderous 
machinery in the big mills. Now 
Jones & Laughlin of Pittsburgh 
have set up a miniature mill, com- 
plete in almost every particular, 
which closely duplicates working 
conditions in the regular plant. The 
small mill’s furnace is of 1,500- 
pound capacity as compared with 
the usual 150-ton type. Scale-model 
ingot molds, rolling mills, and test- 
ing apparatus are included in the 
equipment, and practically every 
condition met in the large plant can 
be studied with a minimum of ex- 
Molds: 185 pounds—and 20,000 A ladle of the usual size pense and effort. 


Minature rolling mill for primary reduction of ingots This machine tests tensile strengt’: 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
better than “50-50” chance that “Congress 
will last long enough” to pass substantial 


changes. 


Preparedness 

The meeting brought out something be- 
sides attacks on the New Deal, however— 
promises that, once deterrents are re- 
moved, business is ready to go forward. 
Pointing out that banks and other agencies 
had spent much time and money soliciting 
customers for their huge idle funds, Robert 
M. Hanes of Winston-Salem, N. C., vice 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, declared that this country never 
had more adequate credit facilities than it 
does today. At the round table on insur- 
ance, presided over by O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co., delegates heard Lawrence E. 
Falls, vice president of the American Insur- 
ance Co., assert that insurance companies 
stood ready as always to furnish industry 
dependable protection and supply needed 
capital. 

Insurance companies will continue to 
help meet one of the most fundamental so- 
cial and economic problems—the desire for 
security and stability, according to John 
A. Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual 
Life. Since January 1933, total life-in- 
surance payments to beneficiaries have 
amounted to $15,700,000,000, as compared 
with only $12,871,327,000 for all types of 
public relief and assistance, he reported. 

Dr. L. D. H. Weld, director of research 
for McCann-Erickson, Inc., told the cham- 
ber that the country’s huge marketing sys- 
tem was geared to sell and distribute a 
much greater volume of merchandise. Re- 
fnements of advertising methods should 
insure wide markets for the new industries 
and products, he said. 

In view of the European crisis, the ques- 
tion of war fears and the effect of war up- 
on business naturally entered the discus- 
sions. James S. Kemper, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. ex- 
pressed a belief at Monday’s opening ses- 
sion that this country would stay out of 
war but warned of a determination by 
business to fight excessive regulation 
should we become embroiled in a conflict. 
That night, Thomas J. Watson, president 
of the International Chamber and of In- 
ternational Business Machines, urged that 
goods and services be kept moving across 
international frontiers as the surest means 
of avoiding armed conflict. 

War Department plans for a Federal 
economic control agency, which might reg- 
ulate prices, salaries, wages, and profits in 
any future war, were described on Wednes- 
day by Col. J. H. Burns, executive officer 
to the Assistant Secretary of War. 


Resolutions 


Comprehensive planks in the chamber’s 
platform backed up the previous days’ 
criticisms of taxing and spending policies. 


Amendment of the Wagner Act was called 
for “without more delay.” But the real sur- 
prise was a resolution which flatly de- 
manded outright repeal of the Wage-Hour 
Act “for the benefit of employers, em- 
ployes, and the general public.” 

The chamber’s program also: (1) asked 
Congress to modify the securities laws to 
encourage a broad and free-flowing mar- 
ket; (2) called for the abolition of the 
WPA, and sweeping reforms in relief ad- 
ministration; (3) opposed the cotton ex- 
port subsidy and New Deal barter plans; 
(4) -wanted the banking act of 1935 
changed to permit banks to underwrite se- 
curities; (5) requested Congress to termi- 
nate the President’s power to devalue the 
dollar and to issue $3,000,000,000 in 
greenbacks. 

For agriculture, a resolution opposed 
any program which curtailed the liberties 
of the farmer. It recognized, however, that 
farm purchasing power must be maintained 
and advocated free marketing of an in- 
creased production to bring this about. 
Research to find new industrial uses for 
farm products and retirement of sub- 
marginal areas from production also was 
approved. 

One New Deal feature was praised: the 
reciprocal-trade-agreement policy. A reso- 
lution suggested its extension in Latin 
America to promote our commerce there. 
Measures taken by the Administration to 
protect trade and investments in China 
also were commended. 

To carry out this aggressive program of 
reforming New Deal reforms, delegates 
elected W. Gibson Carey Jr. of New York, 
42-year-old president of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., as president. The 
youngest man ever to direct national 
chamber activities (and the first war vet- 
eran) he is expected to energize a broad 
campaign to enlist public support for the 
drive on the recovery deterrents. 





Significance 


The chamber’s bitter criticism of the 
New Deal reflects a virtually unanimous 
feeling among its membership that further 
efforts to persuade the Administration to 
modify anti-business policies are useless. 
In the midst of the sessions, President 
Roosevelt scotched remaining hopes for 
business appeasement by announcing he 
was “neutral” in the fight for corporate- 
tax revision. The chamber therefore con- 
centrated its appeal for relief on Congress 
(300 congressmen sat in on Wednesday 
evening dinners) . 

S. Clay Williams, chairman of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco, indicated what the 
group had in mind when he told delegates 
to get out and sell the American enter- 
prise system to the general public. And 
President-elect Carey promised to utilize 
every means of communication to get the 
chamber’s viewpoint before the public and 
thus force Congress to take action. 

That New Dealers remained scornful of 
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Trust the gleaming wrapper 
of Aluminum Foil to protect the 
packaged goodness of this Necco 
candy. Freshness and flavor are 
intact, because foil repels those 
three sneak thieves: air, light, 
moisture. Open the foil-wrapped 
package—there’s all that original 
deliciousness preserved for you. 

Many packers of candy, food 
and other products protect their 
packages in this way, with 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil. Made by 
Aluminum Company of America, 
2155 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Newsweek from Harris & Ewing 


Delegates: John Stevenson, O. J. Arnold, and Lawrence E. Falls 


the chamber and determined to fight its 
program was shown by Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins’ Monday blast 
that its action represented a “defeatist 
attitude.” (He had canceled his speech 
slated for the first session because of a 
slow recovery from illness.) Carey’s formal 
statement that the program was “liberal” 
in that it seeks to guarantee traditional free- 
dom of enterprise and expression answered 
complaints that it was “reactionary.” 

The election of Carey, who has served 
on the board of the National Association 
of Manufacturers for years, may help re- 
vive interest of those manufacturers 
(many belong both to the N.A.M. and the 
chamber) who have devoted more time to 
the N.A.M. recently because they thought 
the chamber too concerned with trans- 
portation, distribution, and foreign-trade 
problems. 

Applying the same talents that account 
for his rapid rise in the paper industry and 
since 1929 with Yale & Towne (locks, 
hardware, industrial machinery), Carey 
faces an organization as well as a selling 
job. He must so correlate the activities 
of the 1,600 local chambers that they 


most effectively implement the national 
group’s program. And he intends to edu- 
cate the public that the national organi- 
zation represents these local bodies—not 
any special groups or industries. 


~_ 





There Is a Santa 


Up to last December the receiver for the 
closed Farmers National Bank in the little 
town of Gonzales, Texas, had been able to 
pay off only 62 per cent on deposits. Then, 
shortly before Christmas, this astonishing 
advertisement appeared in The Gonzales 
Daily Inquirer: 

“Notice to unpaid depositors of the old 
Farmers National Bank. We would like 
information from any source concerning 
any destitute among these said depositors 
and what disposition would be made of 
any funds that might be collected inde- 
pendent of the receiver. Write your own 
personal letter to Mr. X, Box 616.” 

The notice provoked general laughter— 
which quickly stopped when a few deposi- 
tors who did respond received perfectly 
good checks for the balance the bank had 





Wide World 


James 8. Kemper and §. Clay Williams 


Acme 


owed them. Cynics who still thought ther. 
was a catch in it were convinced whey 
other needy depositors were sought oy} 
and paid off in cash by a Methodist minis. 
ter acting as fiscal agent and investigato, 
for the mysterious advertiser. After that 
a flood of letters came in. 

When Mr. X had already paid a number 
of claims, the bank receiver squeezed oy} 
a small final dividend so that the philap. 
thropist’s beneficiaries actually got back 
109.2 per cent of their original deposits. 
Spurning all offers of refunds, Mr. X pub. 
lished a letter in The Inquirer urging any 
recipient of an “overplus” to “pass it on to 
the nearest need.” 

The best estimates are that Mr. X has 
already aided more than 100 depositors 
with payments ranging up to $150 apiece. 
And last week, when the Farmers National 
was declared finally liquidated, letters were 
still coming in to Box 616. 

Who is Mr. X? Besides the minister, at 
least one other is in on the secret: Henry 
Reese, publisher of The Inquirer, who per- 
sonally forwards all Box 616 mail. Accord- 
ing to Reese, Mr. X’s story is that he has 
recently inherited some money and wants 
to help really deserving depositors because 
in 1932 a relative had been unable to repay 
the bank for heavy loans, thus contribut- 
ing to its closing. 


aaa 





Chain Druggists 


Under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Law, the Department of Agri- 
culture may act against a drug manuv- 
facturer for allegedly producing an adulter- 
ated or dangerous product. Later the 
courts may rule the complaint unjustified, 
but in the meantime publicity attending 
the case has done irreparable harm to the 
manufacturer’s reputation. Seeking a 
remedy for this situation, the National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, meeting 
in its second annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va., last week, adopted 
a resolution asking the nation’s press to 
confine publicity—“except in extreme 
cases”—to “the final outcome of such pro- 
ceedings.” 

Another resolution voted by the 506 
delegates pointed out that “the cost of 
retail distribution is from 2 to 21 times 
that of wholesale distribution” and urged 
manufacturers to recognize this in allocat- 
ing gross profit between wholesaler and 
retailer when fixing resale prices under 
state fair-trade acts. 

Members of the association, which rep- 
resents 53 chains doing an estimated $350,- 
000,000 annual business, heard C. C. 
Burlingame of the Liggett Drug Co. criti- 
cize anti-chain-store propaganda on the 
ground that chains “are not units of at 
economic royalty but a gift to thrifty peo- 
ple.” They.also heard advice by Nate S. 
Shapero, president of the association, that 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Anyone looking for a legislative 
program, which apparently Congress 
isn’t, could easily do much worse than 
use as a starting point the results of a 
recent survey of the views of American 
economists on some of the more im- 
portant New Deal laws. The survey 
was made by the Council for Applied 
Economics, Inc., a small cooperative 
organization which serves as a clearing- 
house for the appraisals of about 60 of 
our better economists on contemporary 
developments. The exchange of opinions 
by the participating members is on a 
confidential basis, but permission has 
been granted this column to publish a 
summary. 

In this particular study the econo- 
mists were asked to classify twenty 
laws enacted within the past six years 
according to whether they should be 
repealed in toto, are in need of sub- 
stantial modification, or are not in need 
of any basic change. The consensus of 
the 45 members who participated is 
that two of the statutes are not at pres- 
ent in need of any basic change, six 
should be repealed entirely, and twelve 
should be substantially modified. 

The two acts regarded as satisfactory 
as they stand today are the Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, which is approved by a wide 
margin, and the Securities Act, ap- 
proved by a majority of one vote. 

At the other extreme the Silver Pur- 
chase Act comes first, with 40 voting 


——_— 


_— 


IDENTIFICATION OF ACT 
Undistributed-Profits Tax 
Capital-Gains Tax 

Stabilization Fund 

President’s Devaluation Powers 
Silver Purchase 

Thomas Inflationary Amendments 
Securities and Exchange Act 
Securities Act 

Wagner Act 

Wages and Hours 

Agricultural Adjustment Act 
Farm Credit Act 

Commodity Exchange Act 
Old-Age Benefits 
Unemployment Insurance 
Public Utility Act 

National Housing Act 
Neutrality Act 

Johnson Act (foreign loans) 
Miller-Tydings (price maintenance) 





Good and Bad, but Mostly in Between 


by RALPH ROBEY 


for repeal and the Thomas Inflationary 
Amendments comes next with only one 
vote less. The others for which the ma- 
jority votes for repeal are the Miller- 
Tydings Act (price maintenance), the 
President’s power to devalue the dol- 
lar, the Johnson Act (prohibiting for- 
eign loans to defaulting foreign na- 
tions), and the Neutrality Act. 

It should be noted that all of those 
laws for which repeal is asked involve 
some kind of an economic trick, or 
short cut, for meeting a problem. It is 
especially interesting, therefore, to com- 
pare the attitude on these with that on 
the statutes which have attempted to 
get to fundamentals. The contrast is 
striking. In the case of five acts there 
is not even a single vote for repeal. 
These are the Securities and Exchange 
Act, the Securities Act (the former reg- 
ulates the exchanges and the latter the 
insurance of securities), old-age bene- 
fits, unemployment insurance, and the 
Public Utility Act. And only an insig- 
nificant number vote for repeal of the 
Wagner Act, the Farm Credit Act, the 
National Housing Act, and the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 

In other words, American economists 
do not believe that the New Deal has 
moved in the wrong direction. But they 
do believe that it is time for Congress 
to get to work, and, as the following 
tabulation shows, they think there are 
a lot of good places to start. 


Should be In Need of No Basic 


Repealed Substantial Change 
in Toto Modification Needed 

20 14 10 

11 24 8 

4 13 25 

27 3 14 
40 4 

39 2 

22 19 

18 19 

3 29 12 

9 21 15 

11 22 + 

+ 12 12 

2 12 12 

37 6 

36 7 

24 15 

5 17 13 

21 18 1 

22 9 10 

31 5 2 
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ATURE CREATES beautiful 

trees and then provides ugly 
pests to destroy them. Right now, 
caterpillars and other insects are 
on the march to devour the lovely 
foliage. And unless your trees 
are sprayed in time, and sprayed 
expertly, these ravenous insects 
will do damage that may be diffi- 
cult to repair. 
Scientific spraying by Davey 
Experts will protect your valuable 
trees from these hungry pests. 
Davey men use spraying mix- 
tures approved by famed Davey 
Institute of Tree Service. They 
employ modern equipment that 
enables them to spray quickly, 
thoroughly, economically. 
Now, while leaves are young and 
tender, is a good time to have 
Davey Experts spray your trees. 
Branches in 50 principal cities. 
Write to the nearest office. Davey 
Experts inspect trees free of charge! 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
120 City Bank Bldg. + Kent, Obio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, President 
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HAND WOVEN 


by the Spanish people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
pour ties here it is for only $1. 

ver since the 17th century the 
Spanish people here have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. 
And our colorful landscapemakes 
them natural artists. The result 
in their hand-woven ties is unbeat- 










able! Lovely patterns and colors. 
All wool texture (marvelous with 
tweeds), made “Ae tie right and 
hang right. Can be cleaned again 
and again. Never sold in stores, 
but $1 postpaid anywhere in U. S. 
or Canada. 

WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 20 ties, with actual fabric 
sample. why my customers 

are constantly asked: “‘Where 
did youget that tie?’’ Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
114-J Sena Plaza, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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| Onliwon Towels and Tissue | 
ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE | 
| Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 

















Going away for the summer? Don’t for- 
* get to change your Newsweek mailing ad- 

dress. Be sure to give us at least two 

weeks notice and your former address. 
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NATIONAL 


PARK 

See “Old Faithful” shoot steam 250 feet 
into the air; see Grand Teton Peak ris- 
ing 13,747 feet above sea level—straight 
from the bosom of beautiful Jenny Lake. 





See Indians, cowboys, bears, 
rodeos, mountains; ENJOY 
the finest fishing of your life 
..- photograph wild moose, 
deer, antelope; drive over 
perfect roads; rest in perfect 
comfort in good hotels, cot- 
tage camps, dude ranches or 
camps. Mail coupon today! 
DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY My 
409 State Capitol Bidg., CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


I want to see more, do more and enjoy more on 
my trip this year. Send me /a// information on: 
O Gener’lInformation O Rodeos, Frontier 

C Highway Maps and Outdoor Shows 
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Gd. Teton Nat'l Park (© Hot Springs 


© Mountain Camping CO Dude Ranches and 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
chains take a more active interest in the 
community life of the cities where they 
operate. 

As one feature of the convention, mem- 
bers of NEwSwEEK’s editorial board gave 
the delegates an “ahead of the headlines” 
demonstration of how its news is collected, 
assembled, and interpreted. 





Ford’s Insurance 


Beginning June 1, workers who have 
been with the Ford Motor Co. two years 
or more may buy life-insurance policies, 
with sickness and accident benefits, at one- 
tenth the ordinary premium rate—a privi- 
lege made possible by a huge group-in- 
surance deal arranged with the Travelers 
Insurance Co. of Hartford last week. 

Under the plan, which will be open to 
nearly 95 per cent of the company’s 110,- 
000 employes in the United States, each 
worker, regardless of age and physical con- 
dition, is entitled to buy a $1,500 policy, 
payable to any beneficiary he names, in 
return for premium payments of $1 a 
month. Since that payment is expected to 
represent less than half the amount of the 
actual premium, the company will assume 
all costs above $1. 

In case of sickness or accident, insured 
workers will receive benefits of $15 a week 
for at least three months. The insurance 
ceases when their employment is termi- 
nated, but they may then convert their 
group protection into an ordinary life pol- 
icy without a physical examination. 

Involving a total of about $150,000,000, 
the Ford plan is one of the largest group- 
insurance arrangements ever underwritten. 





Home-Grown Bata Shoes 


The city of Zlin in what was formerly 
Czecho-Slovakia has long been famous as 
Europe’s shoemaking center. Home of the 
Bata Shoe Co., it exported cheap shoes all 
over the world, including about 3,000,000 
pairs annually to the United States. 

When Germany seized Czecho-Slovakia, 
reports circulated that the Nazis had taken 
over the Zlin factories, too. Reliable re- 
ports now indicate that the Jan Bata fam- 
ily has retained control of the business be- 
cause Hitler feared to make trouble in the 
town of 60,000 and possibly cut off his 
army’s shoe supply. 

Nevertheless, the Batas have suffered 
because one effect of the German occupa- 
tion has been to eliminate the American 
market for Czecho-Slovak shoes; they now 
must be labeled “Made in Germany” and 
are subject to a 25 per cent countervailing 
duty. Last week the Bata company took 
steps to remedy this by arranging for con- 
struction of an American factory on land 
it has owned for several years near Balti- 
more. 
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The first building is scheduled for com. 
pletion Sept. 1. Later other units will be 
added, since the Maryland factory is de. 
signed to supply Bata’s markets through. 
out the Western Hemisphere. Between 
6,000 and 10,000 workers are eventually to 
be employed. Most of the output wil] 
consist of women’s shoes. 

As at Zlin, a model industrial town js 
to be erected, with a hospital, movie 
theater, athletic field, stores, and other 
facilities—all company-owned and _ oper. 
ated. Moreover, about half the workers 
will live in single- and two-family houses 
which the company will build and rent 
to its employes for $20 a month per 
family. 

While American shoe manufacturers 
don’t relish the idea of a Bata factory 
within their gates, they find the prospect 
less objectionable than large shoe imports 
from Europe. If they must have foreign 
competition, they prefer it on a real com- 
petitive basis—with workers receiving 
American wage rates instead of the low 
scale of pay prevalent abroad. 





Vegetable Boom 
Acreage Slash of 19 Per Cent 
Is Planned to Reduce Surplus 


In the last fifteen years, under prodding 
from public-health and dietary experts, 
the per capita consumption of garden 
vegetables other than potatoes has in- 
creased 25 per cent—one of the biggest 
shifts in American eating habits since 
invention of the can opener. But, even 
though the average American now eats 169 
pounds of vegetables a year instead of 135, 
truck-crop production is so far ahead of 
consumption that the largest canned- and 
frozen-food surplus in history—22,000,000 
cases of canned goods and _ 51,300,000 
pounds of frozen vegetables—is being 
carried over into the 1939 growing season. 

To reduce these huge stocks of stored 
vegetables, truck-crop acreage planted for 
canning and quick freezing will be reduced 
19 per cent this year, or down to 1,038, 
310 acres, the Department of Agriculture 
estimated last week in its report of the 
vegetable outlook. Acreage devoted to 
crops for the fresh-vegetable market will 
be reduced from 1,182,070 to 1,179,470. 
So far this year nature also helped reduce 
supplies by yielding smaller early harvests. 

Smaller crops of lima beans, snap beans, 
beets, cabbage, celery, onions, spinach, and 
tomatoes were forecast by Department of 
Agriculture volunteer crop reporters, al- 
though a larger pea crop is predicted. 


Significance 
Decreased plantings of most vegetables 
are being reflected in higher prices, pat- 


ticularly for tomatoes and cabbage, now 
being supplied by the Southern and Cali- 
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fornia truck farms. Whether relatively high 
prices will continue throughout the year 
depends mainly upon general business con- 
ditions which regulate buying power in the 
lower income groups. The general trend 
in vegetable buying is still upward under 
the impetus of vitamin and calory con- 
sciousness—indicating that within the next 
few years garden crops will cut in still 
further on the old-time staples as they 
have in the last decade and a half. 









Milk Problem 


Distributor Heads Deny Charge 
of Monopoly Made at Hearings 


In the monopoly probe hearings of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee 
early in March, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission claimed that the big milk distribu- 
tors employed monopolistic devices that 
overcharged the consumer and underpaid 
the farmer. Last week presidents of the 
two biggest milk companies, Thomas H. 
McInnerney of National Dairy Products 
and Theodore G. Montague of the Borden 
Co., finally got a chance to reply. 

The executives testified that the farmer 
got a fairly steady premium price for milk 
bought for resale in bottles (or “fluid 
milk”) because it costs more to produce 
under the strict sanitary regulations and 
because the distributors must compensate 
him for maintaining a sure source of sup- 
ply in a given area. On the other hand, the 
lower price he gets for manufactured milk 
(milk products) fluctuates according to 
the nationwide supply and demand affect- 
ing dairy products. 

Both witnesses contended that among 


Vegetable surplus pours to markets such as this one in New York 








Wide World 


the industry’s major handicaps was the 
governmental fixing of artificially high farm 
prices for fluid milk. They said this not 
only boosted retail prices, thereby cutting 
consumption, but also lowered the total 
farm income from milk because it stim- 
ulated overproduction, throwing the sur- 
plus into the competitive manufactured- 
milk market and depressing the average or 
“blend” price received from all milk classi- 
fications. 

Ridiculing the monopoly charges, Mc- 
Innerney pointed out that his company, 
the largest in the industry, used only 11 
per cent of the total commercial milk pro- 
duction and said that 2,000 new competi- 
tors had entered the field since 1930. 

Monday the TNEC spotlight shifted to 
beryllium, an important war metal. An- 
drew J. Gahagan, president of the Beryl- 
lium Corporation of Reading, Penna., 
startled the committee with charges that 
British government agents had interfered 
in his firm’s patent contract with the 
German firm of - Siemens-Halske by 
threats to confiscate all beryllium pat- 
ents on file in England if the British 
weren’t allowed to buy the metal in the 
United States. 





Pacific Giants 


The largest merchant ship ever built in 
the United States is the America, with a 
displacement of 34,000 tons, now under 
construction for the United States Lines. 
But the America’s distinction may be 
short-lived because of the three luxury lin- 
ers the Maritime Commission is planning 
for the transpacific service of the Ameri- 
can President Lines (formerly the Dollar 
Line) . 

According to a preliminary announce- 








“WORTH CAROLINA 


PRESENTS 
INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OF WIDE VARIETY”’ 


Manufacturers Record 








North Carolina is within 600 miles of more than 
55% of the entire population of the United States. . . 

North Carolina leads the Southeast in manufac- 
tures, ranks among the leading States in the Union 
in industry. THE STATE RANKED THIRD IN 
NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIES GAINED 
FROM 1935 TO 1937... 

With respect to available transportation facilities 
for industrial expansion North Carolina ranks among 
the most progressive States . . . 

The State has the lowest ratio of foreign-born of 
any State in the Nation— 0.4% ... 

Adaptability of North Carolina labor has been 
conclusively demonstrated by the remarkable indus- 
trial development experienced in the past two decades. 
Employers have found the workers peace-loving, loyal, 
thrifty and intelligent... 

North Carolinaranks fourth in the Nation in hydro- 
electric capacity ... 

It is mandatory by Constitutional amendment that 
the State, Counties and Municipalities pay off their 
bonded debt at the rate of $3.00 of old debt for each 
$2.00 of new debt incurred . . . 

The climate of North Carolina is typical of that 
found in warm temperate zone . . . 


Reprinted from Manufacturers Record 


Here strategic location, climate, raw material sup- 
ply, labor, power, transportation and business-minded 
legislation combine to reduce both production cost and 
distribution cost. Competent industrial engineers will 
supply facts relating to your business. Write Indus- 
trial Division, Room 2065, 
Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 
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Dorit Miss the 
Dard of your trip 


@ Whether you are vacation or World’s 
Fair bound, route your trip through Ten- 
nessee—eastern America’s scenic wonder- 
land—seven hundred east-west miles of 
varied scenic beauty. A State where the 
mile-high cloud-haloed peaks of the 
Great Smoky Mountains contrast with 





the mid-state’s blue-grassed hills and 
peaceful valleys with enchanting streams, 
and the western section with its deep- 
south rhythm of cottonfield negroes along 
the Mississippi, and weird, eerie, earth- 
quake-born Reelfoot Lake. 

A State so varied in scenic beauty and 
historic interest it takes a 40-page book 
to picture and describe it. 


Send for your FREE copy now. 








Room 211 
Department of Conservation / 
Nashville, Tennessee ‘ 








Discover for yourself the exhilaration of a 
British Columbia vacation. Every recreational 
opportunity from sea level to the Rockies. 
1. WRITE TO THE BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. VICTORIA. B.C. 
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ment last week by Comdr. Howard Vick- 
ery, assistant to the chairman of the com- 
mission, the new ships will have a displace- 
ment of between 40,000 and 45,000 tons 
and be able to do 24 knots, compared with 
the 2114-knot speed of the present fastest 
American President liner. The commission 
hopes to have final plans ready for bids 
around Nov. 1. It is expected that the ves- 
sels, when completed (three years after 
the laying of the keel) , will be the largest 
on the Pacific. : 

The American President ships now in 
service are all at least eighteen years old, 
except the President Coolidge, built in 
1931. Because of this age factor, the com- 
pany has had difficulty meeting foreign 
competition, especially from the Japanese- 
owned N.Y.K. Line, which within the past 
decade has put three fast, modern liners 
in the California-Orient service. Moreover, 
N.Y.K. is building two new vessels for 
this route, of 36,000 tons displacement and 
with a speed of 24 knots. 








Labor Notes 


Everett, Mass., saw the first outbreak 
of violence in the strike of the C.1.0. Na- 
tional Maritime Union against oil-tanker 
operators (NEWSWEEK, May 1) for pref- 
erential hiring and higher wages. After 
pickets hanged in effigy an alleged strike- 
breaker recruiter, then answered official 
orders to disperse with a barrage of sticks 
and stones, police from Everett, Boston, 
and other near-by cities battled them with 
nightsticks and tear gas. 


{| The virtues of a daily shower bath have 





a 


been preached for many years by public. 
health officials, but the idea is really pp. 
ing sold by the Cleveland Graphite ¢ 
Bronze Co. There, last week, employes 
were given 25-cent bonuses and fiftee 
minutes’ company time daily to take show. 
ers to counteract the effects of factory 
dusts and fumes before going home. — 





_ 


A.F.L. Inning 


Committees of both houses of Congress 
last week listened to reasons why the pres. 
ent National Labor Relations Board should 
be scrapped in favor of a new three- o 
five-man board sworn to impartiality jy 
the battle between the American Federa. 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Indus. 
trial Organizations. 

President William Green and Attorney 
Joseph A. Padway of the A.F.L. demanded 
craft-union safeguarding amendments to 
the Wagner Act, and a five-man board to 
administer the altered labor law. Before 
the Senate Labor Committee they charged 
John L. Lewis with stirring up “class ha- 
tred” in his claim that the A.F.L. had col- 
laborated with employer groups in formv- 
lating its proposed amendments. Before 
the House Labor Committee, Rep. Fred 
A. Hartley Jr. of New Jersey advocated 
a five-man board and Rep. C. Arthur Ap- 
derson of Missouri called for three men, 
Both charged the present board with pro- 
C.L.O. bias. 

Fighting against adjournment time, the 
A.F.L. hopes it will be able to sell Congress 
its five-man board idea, if not the full set 
of amendments which have proved unpop- 
ular with some of its affiliates. This plan 
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Violence: Everett, Mass., police, standing beneath the hanging effigy 
of a strikebreaker, use tear gas to repel striking seamen 
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received an unexpected setback, however, 
when Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, 
a member of the Senate committee, com- 
pared it with the Supreme Court reorgan- 
ation plan so bitterly fought in 1937. 





The Coal Problem 


America’s soft-coal supply was choked 
to a dribble last week when John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers and the 
C.LO., called out the 130,000 miners out- 
side the Appalachian area to join the 320,- 
000 who quit Apr. 1. This left the nation 
with 26 days’ stocks on hand, government 
statisticians figured, and no prospects of 
sufficient production from nonunion and 
AF.L.-manned mines to help materially. 

Still deadlocked over Lewis’ demand for 
a closed shop or elimination of strike 
penalties, to fight encroachments of the 
A F.L.’s Progressive Mine Workers (News- 
week, Apr. 24), union leaders and mine 
employers were ready to end their New 
York negotiations and go home last week, 
but Dr. John R. Steelman, government 
conciliator, persuaded them to try again. 

Then, on Saturday, President Roosevelt 
wired an urgent appeal that the differ- 
ences be settled in a “spirit of give and 
take,” declaring: “Time is now important 
and an agreement must be _ reached 
promptly.” 

On Monday Lewis denied responsibility 
for the tie-up and blamed the Administra- 
tion for failure to “approve and sustain” 
the mine workers’ offer to continue work 
during the negotiations. Despite this blast, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins personally 
joined Steelman at the conference that 
afternoon in a desperate effort to obviate 
the necessity of White House intervention 
—and thus involvement in the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. vendetta. But Monday night came 
word that Secretary Perkins had failed, 
as both sides took the final step toward 
settlement: they headed for Washington 
to meet with the President at the White 
House the following day. 

Before the President’s plea, anthracite 
miners had extended their contract for an- 
other week to prevent a similar shutdown. 
Meanwhile, New York subway riders felt 
the pinch of the bituminous shortage be- 
cause service was curtailed 25 per cent to 
save coal. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Tax Relief 


The House Ways and Means Committee 
tentatively approved an amendment to 
the Social Security Act which would con- 
tinue the preserit 2 per cent pay-roll tax 
for old-age pensions (half paid by em- 
Ployers and half by employes) for three 
years from Jan. 1, 1940, postponing the 
increase to 3 per cent which otherwise be- 
comes mandatory on that date. It would 


mean savings in pay-roll taxes of $200,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 a year. Another 
amendment tentatively approved author- 
izes a reduction in pay-roll taxes for un- 
employment insurance in states maintain- 
ing large reserve funds. 


Silver Blast 

The Administration’s silver-buying poli- 
cy, which has piled up a hoard of more 
than 2,500,000,000 ounces of the white 
metal, was derided by Col. Percy E. Bar- 
bour, mining engineer and secretary of 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, as showing “less than canine in- 
telligence.” He told the Investment Coun- 
sel Association of America at their second 
annual convention in New York that sil- 
ver is no longer rare or precious but 
“simply a by-product metal and conse- 
quently has a very low intrinsic value.” 


I.B.M. Day 


The 25th anniversary of Thomas J. 
Watson’s election to the presidency of the 
International Business Machines Corp. 
was observed May 4 at the New York 
World’s Fair. Because Watson is president 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and a trustee of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, the key- 
note of the observance was “world peace 
through world trade.” Among the noted 
peace workers on the program of Inter- 
national Business Machines Day were Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Mrs. Vincent Astor, a director 
of the American Arbitration Association. 


Alleghany Corp. 


In 1935 George A. Ball, elderly fruit- 
jar manufacturer of Muncie, Ind., picked 
up at auction the controlling interest in 
Alleghany Corp., top holding company of 
the former $3,000,000,000 Van Sweringen 
railroad empire. Two years later he sold it 
to a group now headed by Robert R. 
Young and Allan P. Kirby (Newsweek, 
May 15, 1937). Last week a note backed 
by 1,200,000 of the 4,500,000 outstanding 
Alleghany shares which had been given as 
part of the purchase price went into de- 
fault, returning nominal control to Ball. 
However, Alleghany’s present Young-Kir- 
by directorate will remain at the helm at 
least until the next stockholders’ meeting 
in May 1940, unless Ball can muster 
enough proxies to call a special meeting. 


Trends 


Rayon consumption hit a record high of 
79,200,000 pounds during the first quarter 
of 1939, compared with 48,800,000 pounds 
during the same period last year and the 
previous high of 78,800,900 in 1937. 


Construction contracts awarded during 
the first 22 days of April totaled $231,- 
001,000, a 61 per cent gain over the 
$143,346,000 for the same period last year, 
according to the F. W. Dodge Corp. 








Why Wax a Modern, New- 


Style Car with Old-Style 
Back-breaking Paste Wax 


when 


LACQUERWAX 


the Modern LIQUID Auto 
Wax Designed for Modern 
Cars, Can be Applied 


FIVE TIMES FASTER 
AND EASIER! 


Lacquerwax resists weather, 
water, spots and sun. In spite 
of its ease of application, it 
lasts for months. Lacquerwax 
has been tested under all cli- 
matic conditions for six years. 
Experts on finish protection 
agree that Lacquerwax is per- 
fection in auto finish protec- 
tion. 

Resolve today—right now—to 
keep your car perpetually beau- 
tiful by using only Lacquerwax. 


A 16-OUNCE CAN—A YEAR'S 
SUPPLY—COSTS ONLY $1.00 
*Get it at your car dealer's, 
service station or auto supply 
store ... or order direct. We 
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pay the postage. 
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Looking for a gift that will be really 
APPRECIATED? Send Newsweek... 
you'll find a convenient coupon on page 
54 of this issue. 








Don't Putt HAIR 
FROM NOSE! | | 


May cause fatal infection 


KLIPETTE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


NEW INVENTION 


You can cause serious infection as a result 
of pulling hair from nose. Use of scissors 
is also dangerous and impractical. No bet- 
ter way to remove hair from nose and eors 
aus 2 than with KLIPETTE. Smooth, 
gentle, safe and efficient. 
Rounded points cannot cut or 
prick the skin. 
So simple! Just turn the 
end. Surplus hair comes out 
easily, gently. Never pulls. Actual Size 
".00 


DEALERS: Order this profitable, 

fast moving number now. Attractive- 

ly boxed and displayed. bon Stnted. 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OR MONEY BACK 


OLLIS CO. * 207 Market St., Newark, N.J. * Dept. 167 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE If | am not entirely sat- 
isfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mercy and the Big Chance 


hei who know Frank Murphy 
will have no doubt about either his sincer- 
ity, his energy or his intelligence as he goes 
about the job of bracing the Federal courts 
and judicial machinery under his jurisdic- 
tion. A shrewd old friend of Murphy’s re- 
cently said: “I’ve always had faint reserva- 
tions about Murphy when he has gone into 
each of his successive jobs. But he’s always 
done better than I expected him to do.” 

That’s a good appraisal of the man. His 
record in the Recorders Court, as Mayor 
of Detroit, as Governor General of the Phil- 
ippines and—with the possible exception of 
his handling of the sit-down strikes—as 
Governor of Michigan, can be set down as 
the history of a thoroughly effective, reso- 
lute and intelligent man. 

Heaven knows that there’s need for such 
a man in the Department of Justice. The 
Roosevelt Administration, to date, has 
hardly been happy in its appointment of 
Federal judges. It’s true that three of the 
four appointments to the Supreme Court 
have been excellent. Many appointments 
to the Circuit Courts have been good. But 
on the whole the appointments to the Dis- 
trict Courts, thanks, largely, to the indif- 
ference of the Department of Justice, have 
been mediocre, and the work of these courts 
has suffered. Recent lamentable misbe- 
havior on the part of some judges hasn’t 
helped to increase the respect for Federal 
courts and Federal justice. 

We are assured that the new Attorney 
General intends to take things in hand. 
But Murphy promises more than better 
personnel in the Federal courts. He is also 
going to use the great power of the De- 
partment of Justice to attack corruption 
in various city machines (see page 15). 
The fact that these machines are largely 
Democratic will not stay his hand. 

This cleanup campaign has political im- 
plications of tremendous importance. 
Which is not to suggest for a moment 
that political considerations are what 
motivate Murphy. He’d fight corruption 
even if such a fight destroyed his career. 
But, fortunately for him, in this case the 
battle is apt to do quite the opposite. 

Never in our time have a Frank Murphy 
temperament and an opportunity of this 
magnitude coincided on the public stage. 
Corruption exists even in the better mu- 
nicipal machines. Some are cesspools. 
Murphy has the ammunition for the at- 
tack. To be specific, he has J. Edgar 
Hoover and his operatives, many of whom, 
it should be noted, are lawyers and ac- 


countants, and all of whom are resource- 
ful investigators. For years Hoover has 
claimed that racketeering cannot be 
stopped unless the political protectors of 
the underworld are smashed. Hoover’s files 
are bulging with information. Murphy has 
quickly recognized it for what it is worth 
and is giving Hoover the green light. He 
will provide vigorous leadership. 

Thomas Dewey’s crusade in one bor- 
ough of one city has built him into a 
first-rank Presidential possibility. Murphy 
can, with his opportunities, become a 
super-Dewey. A spectacular national drive 
on municipal corruption will cut the 
ground from under Dewey’s chief and, to 
date, apparently his only campaign argu- 
ment. We can pretty well predict what 
Dewey would do if nominated. He would 
promise a cleanup, a drive on Democratic 
urban machines. 

Now, both Roosevelt and Farley will 
find it difficult to escape blame for the 
support they have accepted from these 
machines. In 1936 the big city organiza- 
tions supplied millions of votes for Roose- 
velt’s majority. It was dangerous support 
to take, and Farley may find his chances 
grievously hurt by Murphy’s drive. 

The Democrats have for five years been 
losing farm votes and gaining city votes. 
That is why continuing Dewey strength 
may leave Murphy able to claim, plaus- 
ibly, that he is the only “natural” Demo- 
cratic candidate to oppose Dewey. And 
he may get both Roosevelt and anti- 
Roosevelt Democrats to agree with him. 
If all goes well, Roosevelt might make it 
clear that he thought of all this when he 
appointed Murphy. But Murphy will be a 
candidate on his own account by that 
time—with much support from both the 
New Dealers and the middle-of-the-road- 
ers who feel he is less radical than Roose- 
velt. 

Opposition to sin may yet be the only 
thing on which the Democrats can agree. 





Innocents Abroad 


“This Administration’s appointments 
of ambassadors and ministers have never 
been anything to write home about, and 
they seem to get worse as time goes on. 
The President said a good deal two years 
ago about old men and their inability 
to function under pressure. Yet he’s just 
made Uncle Dan Roper, well past 70, Min- 
ister to Canada, and he retains in the vital- 
ly important Mexican Embassy Josephus 
Daniels, aged 77. Of course, this isn’t any 
way to argue. The ability of these gentle- 


men to do their jobs isn’t related to their 
age. And age isn’t the objection to Alex. 
ander W. Weddell, 63, recently appointed 
our Ambassador to Spain. Mr. Weddell 
served for many years in the Consular 
Service and then, after a retirement of fiye 
years, as Ambassador to the Argentine. 
Nothing in his amiable career hints that he 
possesses the qualities required for service 
in Spain, these days, as all of the great na. 
tions continue to play their games on the 
Spanish chessboard. 

The post of Minister to Canada has been 
vacant for fifteen months. Mr. Roper him- 
self would probably be the last person jp 
the world to believe that he is equipped to 
represent us at Ottawa in any more than a 
ceremonial capacity during the visit of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth. But 
meanwhile, any comparison of the ministers 
we have sent to Canada and the ministers 
Canada has sent us cannot be reassuring. 

Nor has our representation in Mexico 
been calculated to further our long-time 
interests. No one doubts that the nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to the gracious 
gentlemen who is our Ambassador there. 
But the hard fact is that the job is so diff- 
cult, so complex and so delicate at the mo- 
ment, that it calls for something other than 
a statesman of the old school. 

The informed and astute Arthur Krock, 
writing in The New York Times, comments 
as follows about our Ambassador to Paris: 
“It is strongly suspected, if not proved, 
that he mixes beyond the point of prudence 
in the affairs of Europe; gives off too many 
bright but dangerous ideas; and, brilliantly 
impatient with routine, is often disposed to 
skip the department in bringing these and 
other things to the President’s attention. 
One of the department’s most important 
services (for which the career men qualify 
in long years of study and foreign assign- 
ment) is to annotate and comment on the 
reports and suggestions of envoys in the 
field. Too frequent skipping of the stabiliz- 
ing link between envoy and President de- 
prives the Chief Executive of this invalu- 
able contribution to his knowledge. 

“Mr. Bullitt also has impressed some of 
his Washington colleagues with qualities 
of nervousness and excitement which seem 
to have taken form in the sounding of war 
alarms when fellow diplomats have found 
hope in the situation. He is accused of hav- 
ing made a number of bad predictions.” 

It is profoundly disturbing to reflect on 
this picture. The information sent from 
Paris to the White House and the commit- 
ments made in Paris may mean the differ- 
ence between war and peace for this coun- 
try. 

All of this suggests a belief in Washing- 
ton that the men who represent us abroad 
need be little except glorified handshakers 
or, in the Bullitt case, romantic news bees. 
The Administration could go far toward 
quieting war fears that exist in Congress if 
resolute moves were made to give us more 
competent diplomatic representation. 
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Word is going the rounds that the Scotch to 


order is Old Angus! May we remind you that here 
is no ordinary whisky. Old Angus is a premium 
Scotch of liqueur quality—a delight to the palate— 
and “Gentle as a Lamb.” Try Old Angus. You will 
understand why the canny Scots and their English 


cousins unite in calling it “a noble Scotch.” 
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